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REGULAR ISSUE, 33 CENTS. 
IMPERIAL “ 


PRICE, 


BARILE TT, HAYWARD & CO. 
(Established, 1836.) 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 


Plans and Specifications and the Suj 
of the Heating and Ventilation of Pepto Buildings a a 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


> SLOANE, 


ARTISTIC CARPETINGS, 
UPHOLSTRY GOODS, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH STS. 
NEW YORK. 


MES P. WOOD & CO. 

JAMES P. WOOD. JOSEPH WOOD. 
STEAM-HEATING, VENTILATING, AND 
COOKING APPARATUS, ETC. 

39 SourH FouRTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
AMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES. 


ARCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 
Special designs submitted on application. 


WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTORY, 24th ‘and 25th STs. and 10th AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


ASPINWALL & SON, 
TILES of all for Floors, Fire- 


MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 
Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES. 
15 & TT W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) NEw YorK. 


Fconomic PAVING & ROOF 
ING WORKS. Importers and Dealers in 


BUILDING MATERIALS. 
Asphalt and Artificial Stone pavements and floors. 
Asphaltic Materials, Bitumen Damp-Course, Portiand 
Cement, Colored Mortars, Enamelled Brick, Roofin, 
Tiles, ete. Actinolite Roofs, Old Iron Roofs m 
water-tight. E. H. WOOTTON, 
29 WAVERLY PLACE, New York. 
Sole Agent for Seyssel Rock Asphalt. 


TAYLOR. 


146 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, 


1000 PHOTOGRAPHS 


Send for reagan Circular. 


Clough Stone Co., L, Haldeman &Son, Atlante Stone Co. 


HALDEMAN & AT- 
LANTIC STONE CO. 
UARRYMAN AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
BUFF & BLUE BUILDING STONE, 
127 ScPERIOR ST., CLEVELAND, 
Branch Offices: 247 Broadway. New York, N, Y., 434 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


— 


JB. WHITE & BROS. (wired) 
CEMENTS, 


MARCIAL & O6O., Agents, 36 Broadway. 


Established 1871. 


CHARLES R. YANDELL & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
CABINET FURNITURE. 


DECORATIVE PAINTERS. 
Specialities : 


Illuminated Leathers, Hand Painted Wall-Papers, 
Cordova Chairs, Curtains and Textile Fabrics. 


Modelled Fibrine, a new pane material for ceilings 
and walls. 


REMOVED TO 140 FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 19th ST., 
NEW YORK Ciry. 


'HITTIER MACHINE CoO. 
Manufacturers of Steam and Hydraulic 
ELEVATORS, 

STEAM ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 


1176 TREMONT SrT., Boston. 
New Yor«K OFFIcE, 91 LIBERTY STREET. 


Cuas. WHITTIER, Pres’t. A. WHITTIER, Treas. 
[ 5: GRAVES & SON, 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


NOIsELESs, SAFE AND DURABLE 
CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEw YORK. 
New Orrice, 46 COURTLAND STREET. 


STOKES & PARRISH MA- 
CHINE CO. 
30th & CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Hydraulic and Steam-Power 
ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 
All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
New York OrFice, - - 9% & 97 LIBERTY STREET. 


OTS 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


For Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories, Mines, Blast-Furnaces, etc 


OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 
New Yors, Poston, AND PHILADELPHIA. 
CRANE'S 
ELEVATORS, 


OnrcaGo Works, 219 S, JEFFERSON STREET. 
New York« OFrice, Boston OFFICE, 


40 & 42 Wall St. R’m 80 Mason Build, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., CLEVELAND, O#10, 
111 Water St., Blackstone Build. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., MINNEAPOLIS, MUNN. 
Cor. 5th & Chestnut Sts. _ 821 Hennepin Ave. SS 


FLEVATORS. 
MOORE & WYMAN 
ELEVATOR AND MACHINE WORKS, 


37 FOUNDRY STREET, BOSTON. 
STEAM AND HYDRAULIC, 


For Freight and Passenger use. 


THe MIDDLEBROOK ELEVA- 
TOR MANUF'G CO., Builders of 
PASSENGER and FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 

Steam, Hydraulic and Hand Power. — Detroit, Mich. 


DALTON, (Established 1876.) 
GAS-PIPING, 


106 SuppuRY STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Invitations for estimates solicited. 


WE UNITED STATES EN- 
CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 


TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
Hie ART MAJOLICA TILES for Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, etc. 
GLAZED AND ENAMELLED os for Hearths, Stoves, 
Designs and Estimates furn shed upon application. 


CONSER VATORIES, 
GREEN-HOUSES, 
GRAPERIES, 


SKYLIGHTS, 
Erected and Glazed Patent “ Acme” 
m 


Gold and Silver metae have been awarded to the 
two Model Conservatories, each 16 x 20 feet, exhibited 
at the World’s Exposition, New Orleans. 

Estimates, Plans, [llustrated Catalogue, on applica- 


tion to 
ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 
RENDLE’S HORTICULTURAL AND SKYLIGHT WORKS 


92 BROADWAY, Cor. WALL StT., NEw YORK. 


The Horticultural Hall, 600’ x 194” New Orleans, was 
___ designed, erected, and nd glazed by me. 


AMERICAN ENCAUS TIC 7 a 
ING COMPANY. (Limited.) 
Patentees and Manufacturers of 


TILES, 
FOR FLOORS, WALLS, AND HEARTHS. ALSO 
Internal and External Decorations. 
116 West 23d STREET, NEw YorE. 
Works, Zanesville, Ohio. 


INTON’S TILES. 


PLAIN AND ENCAUSTIC, 
For PuBLIc Bu DWELLINGS, 
THE CAPITOLS AT WAS INGTON & ALBANY, 
And in ee Churches, Banks, and Dwellings, 
in every oa past of the country 
Glazed and Enamelled Tiles for Mantels Hearths, 
Wainscoting, -— and for Exterior Decoration. 
MILLER & COATES, 
279 PEAKL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Fre YNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO., 

GENERAL OFFICF, PALMER, MAss. 
We contract to perform all labor, and furnish all ma- 
terial of the different classes required to build, com- 
plete, CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC BuILD- 
INGS, and RESIDENCES. Also, for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS, and BRIDGES. 
We solicit correspondence with those wishing to place 
the construction of any proposed new work under one 
contract, which shal! include all branches connected 
with the work. To such we will furnish satis- 
factory references from those for whom we have per- 
formed similar work BUILDING MATERIALS: Phe 
large amount of material that we ‘handle in the execu- 
tion of our work enables us to quote very close prices, 
F. O. B. oars, at any es point, to Cease wishing 

Building Materials of any kind 


ANHATTAN BRASS CO., 
28th St. AND FIRST AVENUE, New YorK 
HOUSEHOLD ART GOODS 


IN METAL, 
Fire Goops AND BRASS TRIMMINGS OF ALL KINDS, 
Catalogues furnished on application. 


ROBERT C. FISHER, 


Successor to FISHER & Brirp, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS. 
971, 99, 101 and 103 East Sraeer. 

Established 1880. 


NEW YORK. 
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THE COUNTRY. 


aE, 
ox’ 
Lr 


POPULAR secause RELIABLE. 
AUSTIN’S CORRUCATED 


Hxpanding Conductor, 


OR LEADER. 


The ONLY ORIGINAL EXPANDING CONDUCTOR in the mar- 
} ket, bas been used for years and THOROUGHLY TESTED in all | 
f the PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNITED STATES 

i} and is SPECIFIED by ARCHITECTS generally THROUGHOUT Mf 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 


j S43 Austin, Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia, 


om, ° e Boston. , B. G. Carpenter & Oo., . ° . Wilkesbarre, Penn. 
York City. The MillerIronGo., . . . Providence. R. 1 
Bruce & Cook, Macknet Doremas, j Newark, N. J 
Sidney Shepard & Oo., Buffalo, N.Y. Miller, 
&Uo., Albany, N. Y. i> Chicago, Ill. 
Albany, N. Y. | Wan, Fuller& Co. . ‘Baltimore, Md. 
Reardon & Ennis, ey Troy, N. ¥. | The Blodgett & Clapp Co. Hartford, Gonn, 
Troy Stamping Works, « Troy, N. Y.| Bakewell & Mullius, . Salem, Ohio, 

. Utioa, N. Y. | Biersack & Neidermeyer, Milwaukee, Wis 


Chas. 
W.H. Scott, . 

J. W. Jordan, 
Lewis Dauth, 


N. 
Portland, Me. | 
. Worcester, Mase. | 
Reading, Pa. | 
‘o. Sidney Shepard & Co., 


We guarantee the lowest Market 


Address our Agents or, 


| Jas. B. Scott & Co., . 

Cc. 8. Mersick & Co., 

F. H. Lawson & Co., ‘ 
Chicago, Ii. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. New Haven, Conn. 
. Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Prices. 


1705 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ONLY REAL 


EXPANDING CONDUCTOR. 


— Guaranteed no Infringement. 
THE IRWIN & REBER 


PATENT 


EXPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


S. S. S. Conductor Co. 


LIMITED, 


163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


Tae Sranpine SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 
and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of "freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, § 
and still remain double- § 
locked and water-tight. 


Made in 6-foot lengths, in a single sheet of 


SOFT STEEL, 
Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 

£. B. Badger & Son, Boston, Mass.; be es & Wines, 
New York; J. S. Thorn, rn, Philadelphia ohn G. Het- 
sell, Baltimore; R. P. Gormully, C icago; F. Schmitt 
& Sons, Milwaukee; Shackeltop Bros., Cleveland ; 
G. H. Peters & Son, Buffalo, N. Y.; James Ackroyd, 
Albany, N. Y. Witt & Brown, Cincinnati; Hull @ 
Cozzens Man’ ‘tig Co., St. Louis, A. K. Sweet, Kansas 
City Mo., and manv others 


ALFRED BOOTE, 
11 East 19th St., N.Y. 
Tiles, 
e 


Bder Special designs mad: 
to snit customers free 
charge. Fxperienced me) 
kept to set Mantels, Grater 


and pen Fireplaces. 


Best Conductor of all 


RITCHIE’S 
Corrugated co 


Conductor. 


Guaranteed no Infringement. 


This pipe has all the advantages 
of other corrugated conductors in 
not bursting from freezing, and in 
addition : 

It has no soldered joints. 

The enlarged coupling makes 
the conductor of even size inside 
throughout. 

It is galvanized, after formation, 
by a patented process which gives 
a beautiful coating of zine free 
from dross and impurities. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
LAMB & RITCHIE, 


Boston Spiral Tube Works, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


& WATTS, 
Artistic, 
GRATES, FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 
MINTON’sS TILES FOR FLOOrs, WALLS, HEARTRHS, ete. 
Wood Mantles and Ceramic Mosaics in New 
and Original Designs. 
BAKER BUILDING, 
No. 1522 STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
Highest award of Medal and Diploma. Novelties Exhibition, 18%. 


A L. FAUCHERE & CO 
3 Office and Warerooms, 


433 AND 495 SEVENTH AVENUE, next to south-east 
corner Thirty-fourth Street, 


{porters Manufacturers, and Dealers in all kinds of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORK. 
Estimates furnished on application. 


Atained Glass. 


W. J. McPHERSON, 


PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 
DOMESTIC AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer, 


440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 


FEDERIC CROWNINSHIELD, 
Sratnep Giass and MurAL PAINTING, 


Dartmouth St., near Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
10 West 23d St., New York. 


JAMES BAKER & SONS, 


PROFESSIONALS IN 


Art STAINED Gass, 


Established, London, Eng., 1854. 
WORKS: 920 West 4th Street, New York. 


Alexander Young, 18 W. 4th St., N.Y, 


Domestic Stained Glass, Memorial Windows, 
Decorative Panels for Wall Decoration. 
Designs and Estimates on application. 


Atained Giass. 


REDDINC, BAIRD & CO., 
Manufacturers of 


Stained 


IMPORTED 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS 


Office and Show-Room: 


152 Franklin Street. Boston. 
ETAL\} ORK IN BRASS, 


BRONZE, and 
STERLING | 


& R. LAMB. th Ave Cars the dow 


59 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
for Hand-Book, _by mail. 


tow Besigne in SY AINED (LASS 
or99999 


McCULLY & MILES, 


STAINED: (GLASS: 


1-3-5-7 & 9 MADISON STREET 


Corner Mich:gan Avenue, 


OTTO F. FALGK X Gg 
34 E.HOUSTON ST. NEAR B'WAY. 
%— NEW Yo RK. —* 


ALFRED GODWIN & CO. 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA-STAINED-GLASS -WORKS 
FREGROVES 


ART-STAI NED-GLASS- QANUFACTURERS 


Donald MacDonald, Agt., 
Glass Stainer and Decorator. 


Studio and Works. 400 Northampton St. 


COULTER & SON: | 


P. F. McMAHON, 


Artist in Stained-Glass. 
No. 157 Wooster St., New York. 


Bet. Houston and Prince Sts. 


SAMUEL WEST, 
471 Tremont St., Boston, 


Artist in Stained Glass 
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J. G. & J. F. LOW, 
CHELSEA, MASS. 
New York Retail Office, 9 E. 17th St. 
REPRESENTED BY 

Chicago, The H. Dibblee Co., 266-268 Wabash Ave. 
Albany, Richard Wickban. 
Boston, ©. A. beg oy & Co., 44 Boylston St. 
Buffalo, Malcolm et & Co. 
Cincinnati, ©. 8. Rankin Co., Weat Pear) St. 


LOW’S ART TILES. 


Cleveland, A. 8. Herenden Furniture Co., Bank St. | St. Louis, Seidel & Schoenle, So. Fifth St. 

ard & Hutchinson, Ninth St. | Milwaukee, Mathews Bros. 

Phila., W.H. Harrison & Brother, 1435 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, L. H. Smith & Co., 49 Sixth St. 
Rochester, Hayden & Havens Co. 

Syracuse, Hawley, Whitaker & Co., 83 S. Salina St. 


Washington, 
San Francisco, W. W. Montague & Co., Market St. 
Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St. So. 
Omaha, Milton Rogers & Sons, Farnam & 14th Sts. 
Loulaville, -|. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. 


THE TIFFANY GLASS COMPANY, 


333-335 Fourth Avenue, 


Stained 


LOUIS C. TIFFANY, Pres’t, and Art Director. 


JOHN DUFAIS, Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 


and Mosaic 


PRINGLE MITCHELL, Vice Pres’t, and Manager. 
JOHN CHENEY PLATT, Treasurer. 


Glass. 


The Belcher Mosaic Glass Co., 


T. MILTON SHAFTO, Agent. 


Office 144 South 6th St., Phila, Pa. 


Stained Class for Churches and Dwellings, &c. 


We defy Competition as to Strength, Durability, AKTISTIC EFFECTS and Price. 


Decorators, 


Frea NK AILL SMITH, 
62 BOYLSTON STREET, 


CHE H. EDGAR HARTWELL COMPANY, 
Leaded Glass Makers, Decorative Painters, Art-Furniture, &c. 


28 West 23d St., New York City. 


1416 F. Street Washington, D. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


THE GEO. H. GIBSON 


Stained Glass Works, 


MACLEAN & RITCHIE, 
121 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOSAIC TILE CO., 


Plain and Figured Tiles. 


More durable than any Tiles known for floors in 
Halls, C urches, Hotels, Public Buildings, Private 
Residences, ete, 

Office, 15 Platt St., branch office, 56 Worth St., 
(room 53,) New York. Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J. K. BRIGHAM 


SPANISH MOSAIC FLOOR TILES 
SPANISH GLAZED WALL TILES 
SPANISH PLAIN PAVING TILES 
SPANISH CURVED ROOF TILES 
ENGLISH Hearth and Mantel TILES 


237 Broadway, New York. 
Drawing -Office. 


Drawings rendered in line or color 
with reasonable despatch. 
ADDRESS 
Editors of the American Architect, 
211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


A NEW LINE OF 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS, 


INCLUDING 
Boston Public Buildings, Business 
Fronts, City Dwellings, etc., 


Richardson's Libraries at Malden, Woburn, Quincy 
and North Easton. Newport Cottages. 
Italian, French and Spanish Detail. 


SOULE PHOTOCRAPH CO., 


838 Washington St, Boston, Mass. 
Mention this paper. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


84 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 
Importers and Dealers in 


Mathematical 
Instruments, 
He liographic 
Blue - Process 
Papers, and 
Architects’ 
and Engin- 
.,ecers’ Supplies 


Of Every Description. 


Cataloenes free uvon anovlication. 


“BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE.” 


THE BEST AND LATEST TREATISE ON 


American Practice 


in Building, 


CLEAR, RELIABLE AND COMPLETE. 


Price, 


$3.00. 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


W. J. McPHERSON, 
Established A. D., 1845, 
Glazier, Designer, 
Ecclesiastical 
DECORATOR, 
440, 442 and 444 Tremont Street. 


Established A. D. 1848. 


L. HABERSTROH & SON, 
Mural Decorators, 


PAINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
9 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St., NEWPORT, R. I. 


JOHN GIBSON, 


DECORATOR, 
123 & 125 So. 11th St., Philadelphia. 


Interior Decorations for Domestic and Public build- 
Ecclesiastical Llluminations, Plastic and Relief 
effects. Stained Glass. Mosaics in Marbles, Glass and 


J, PASQUAL! & C. AESCHLIMANN, 


Manufacturers of man and Venetian 


MARBLE MOSAICS, 

For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, Mantels, Hearths, Deo- 
orations, etc. 231 Eaat 28th St., Bet. 2d & 3d Aves. 
N.Y. Prices very moderate. References: Principal 
Architects and decorators of N. Y. 


JNO. LOCHNER, 


DESIGNER, PRACTICAL CARVER 


AND CABINET MAKER, 
138 East 42d St., NEW YORK. 


Formerly Chief Designer with 
Pottier & Stymus Mfg. Co, 


FROST & ADAMS, 37 Cornhill, Boston, 


Draughting Instruments 


And Supplies for Architects, Engineers, and 

Draughtsmen. 
Agents for Abbott's Practical llipsograph & Levy's 
Biue-Process Paper. Copies taken by the Levy Biae 
Copying Process. An Examinatiob of our Ca 


Painter, and 


is solicited. 


LIQU 


OFFICE, 147 Commerce 


FACTORY, LYME, CONN, 


ID 


St.,. HAKTFORD, CONN, 


GLASS PAINT. 


IT HAS STOOD THE TEST 
Of holding Kerosene Oil in Paper Barrels, Boxes, and Bags. 
in salt water, or exposed to salt air, longer than any paint ever made. 
has no equal. Made in White and al] Colors. Warranted not to crack or rub off. Send for Circular. 


{THE LIQUID GLASS PAINT CO. 


It will absolutely hold on Wood or Iron when 


For Private or Public Buildings it 


American Endolithic Company, 
DEALERS IN FANCY MARBLES, 


Mantel-Facings, Dados, Friezes, Etc. Decorated with any Design in Permanent Col- 
ors, below the surface of the Marble, and Polished. Send for Circular. 


337 East 27th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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POTTER’S MORTAR MATERIAL. 


For laying Front Brick, Chimneys and Fireplaces it has no Equal. 


FURNISHED IN RED, BLACK, 


OR GRAY. Send for Circulars. 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO. Nashua N. H. 


G. L. SWETT, 


Manuf’rs of Plain and Ornamental 


t- Metal Copper Gutters, Cornices, Windows, Finials, 
Work. Galvanized-Iron Ventilators, Roofing, etc. 


IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. 


EDWARD MARLEY & BROS. 


Cornice- CORNICEMAKERS. 


Makers. Coppersmiths and Roofers, 
aKers, No. 19 Wareham St., Near Harrison Ave., 
BOSTON. 


Sheet-Metal Work for Buildings. 


Fireplaces, EUREKA GRATE WORKS, 
Manutacturers of 


Ash-Traps, PATENT FIREPLACE LININGS, 


Iron Mantels, and Importers of Tiles. 
Grates, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


BOSTON BRIDGE WORKS, 


D. H. ANDREWS, Propr., 
Iron Office, 70 Kilby Street, Boston. 
Structures. Wrought-Iron Roofs, Trusses, Box and 
Plate Girders, for sustaining heavy 
loads over long spans. 
INQUIRIES FOR ESTIMATES INVITED. 


JOHN MATTHEWS, 
First Avenue, Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Streets, 


Decorative NEW YORK. 
Sole licensee in New York of the TILGHMAN SAND BLAst. 
Glass by Decorative Glass from Late Designs Executed by 
Sand Blast or Embossing Process in a 
Sand Blast. Superior Manner. 
SHEET AND PLATE GLASS GROUND TO ORDER. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogues or Estimates. 


STEPHEN A, MORSE. Cc. M.WILLIAMS, EDWIN F. MORSE. 


Elevators M rs wi om & Co. 


Hvdraulic, Steam, Belt and Hand-Power peaemngpe 
and and Freight E levators, s. Pumb- Waiters, 
Hoisting Sole owners oft it omatic Hatch Governor to 
Machinery. Elevators and Hoisting Machinery. Send for Illustrated Circular. 


Nos. 411 and 413 Che Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Branch Office, 1 06 Liberty St., New York. 


! J. P. WALTON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Jail and —_ Jail and House Iron-Work, 


| Store-Fronts, Columns, Liniels, Sills, Joists, Anchors, Railings. 
lron-Work. Stairs, Bolts, Tree-Boxes, Bale onies, Gratings, Crestings, 
Doors, Shutters, Bedsteads, and all kinds of Iron- 
Work used in the construction of buildings, 


North-West Corner of Culvert and Harrison Bts., 
CINCINNATI, (rie. 


PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR, 
Peerless BLACK, BROWN, BUFF, RED. 


Colors for Brightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured, 


SEND FOR OIRCULAR. 


Mortar. SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 


York Avenue and Callewhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


20 Dock Square, 
BOSTON. 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS, Unequalled Stock of Choice Hardware. 


markets. DEPARTMENT OF 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


THE:AELIOTYPE 
PRINTING CO: 


211 Tremont St. Boston .Masy 

- PHOTO 

‘LITHOGRAPHIC AND-PHTO-ENGRAVIMG PROCESSES: 


= Designing, 


Photo-Mechanical Printing, 
Photo-Lithography, 
Photo-Engraving and Zine Etching, j "Persons of age, property qualified are re 
Phto-Causti Printing 
Lithoeraphy, 
Chromo-Lithoeraphy, 
Direct Transfer, 


Architecture, 
Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering 


The course in Architecture embraces the necessary 
scientific and mathematical studies, the history of the 
art, and constant practice in drawing and designing. 


ceived as special students, without the usual entrance 
examinations. For copies of the Register, giving ful! 
information, address the 


TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, WN. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


This school offers a four year’s scientific and profes- 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO., McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY | Chemistry, Nataral History, 


THOMASTON, CONN. 
20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Manufacture those celebrated 
and Chimes for 

hurches, Tower Clocks, races, id 
&c., &. Prices and Catal — 


THE IN ARCHITECTURE 


the ry scientific and mathe 
ogues | matical Sukie the study of architectural history, 


sent free. and the constant practice of original desi 


Address Bm y Architecture are receiv into a& two 
sue pen cate na. A. WALKER, Prest. J. P. MUNROK, Sec’y. 


National Wire & Iron Co., 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Iron, Wire and Brass | Im Wood or Metal, set on 


Elevator 
Enclosures. |puotey “newton, 


= We have recently furnished the new 
&§ Board of Trade and Royal Insur- 
ance Buildings, P be 
mae of Chicago, Ill., with Iron and Brass El- ‘ermits to use on any building can 
evator enclosures, to which we point asa of 
standing reference. Write for estimates | fF each. App 
and particulars. 


Keep Your Walls Dry. 


A New Cornice Gutter, 


furs, with a space’ behind 
for over-flow water. 


Patented 12, 1885, 


ARCHITECT, » 
Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 


a royalty of $10, 
y to the Patentee. 


Infringements Prosecuted. 
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“BREWER, WIRH LATHING 
E. BREWER, 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO ’ 
Boston. 1 140 Broadway, New York. | Public Buildings, Private Residences, Mills, Warehouses, 


Bat he Qo Stores, and all Mercantile Structures. 


= IT IS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. 
- < WIRE LATHING possess the following qualities : 
GS, st = PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK. 
' Fr w THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE 
1 a | .o when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface. 
ed al uk w E LATHING is extensively used by the United States Government in its Custom House, 
les. 2 cust Post Office Buildings. 
4 B It is indorsed by the leadivg Insurance Companies, who have applied it to their own fine edifices. 
~” Full information given on application to the 
. 
> Ss CLINTON WIRE CLOTH Clinton, Mass. 
’ | 59 Beekman Street, New York. 137 Lake Street, Chicago. 
of = 
Worthington Steam Pumps. 
= © 
and 
y af Patterns specially adapted to 
« 
HOUSE TANK SERVICE 
And Hydraulic Elevators. 
ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 
: wi d HENRY R. WORTHINGTON - New York. 
x, 5 BOSTON, CHICAGO, 8ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, 
— CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO, PITTSBURGH. 
lings, 
8, 
ATLANTIC WHITE-LEAD & LINSEED-OIL Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Bts., . 66 ” The best and most reli 
— White-Lead made, 
AR, { 7 We OR: Pl IRE And unequaled for 
Uniform 
3 7, —AND— and Body. 
= DDRESS 
Pa e) > = 
— Pure Linseed-Oll, Atlantic W. Lead & Lin, Oil 
7 , O dig § Raw Refined and Boiled. 287 Pearl St.. NEW YORK. 
25 
Om BUILDING MATERIALS. 
> 33 Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 
B Oi: New York. Boston. Chicago. Phil ‘elphia 
4 < BRICK. — M. (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Buslders and Contract.r.) 
f the x be $5 00 Eastern Building Brick | Sq. Hard @ 10 00 
ng. 1900 800 | 750 @ 800 900@ 10 00 800 
‘ance 825@ 875 Sq. “ @ 800 
‘c Z Hollow ..... ‘ cab g 13 09 Face Medium “ ~ 
19 00 @ 20 00 @ 1100 
Be Glens Falls — white 30 35 00 Glens Falls Best Paving 
2410 @ 2500 | 25 00 @ 26 00 @ 4500) @ 15 00 
2400@ 2500 wall 38 0 @ | Second 
ens Falls @ @ 12 00 
a LIMITED. TROY, N. Y. 30 00 @ 35 00 | 35 00 @ 40 00 35 @ 
Salesrooms: New Work and Chicago. 45 00@ 60 00 | 45 00 @ 60 00 5500 @ 65 00 
Enamelled 85 00 @ 100 00 g Dom. {@ & 
the Enamelled (odes and end)........ 90 00 @ 115 00 @ 120 00 “ @ & 
ous CEMENT, LIME, etc.—(® cask.) 
@ Sold. 115 1 50 
Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Milw’kee. Not sold. Not sold. 100 a 1 25 2 85 @ 3 25 
Portland, English 20 @ 3 @ 300 25@ 3 28 @ 325 
. B. 75 ( 2 50 | 2 
“ “ 2 @ 2 315 @ 3 35 285 @ 325 
“ (White’s)...... 285@ 3 — 
“ French (Lafarge) 3 50 @ 450 Hot sold. @ 425 
y. 270 335| 335 265 @ 300 
“ (Yorwohler). 250@ 325 300 @ 325 | Josson 
“  (Lagerdofer).. | 225 @ 255 Not sold. 300 @ 325 265 @ 3.00 
: 215@ 230 | 215@ 250, 275@ 300 250 @ 275 
Roman 300 | 3 20 | 275 3 25 300@ 350 
@ 650 | 7 50 700@ 750 650@ 70 
@ 1100 1150| 1100 @ 1200 11 50 @ 1200 
The most complete line of machinery for hotels and] yime: 
Public Institutions. Complete laundries for Institu- @ 50 Not sold. 98 be h 
tions our specialty. Hydraulic @ 145 @ 145 Whig 
Estimates furnished. Serd for Illustratea Catalogue. 15 85 1% 130 
w Rockland and Rockport, (Com.), 100 g 115 Not sold. 00 
Rockland and Rockport, finish.. 120 20 Met 
State. 110 Not sold. Not soid. Not sold. 
| 100@ 125 100@ 175 10 125 180 
American Fire Insurance Go, Phila | 
merican rire nsurane 0, 100 %@ 100 50 
Total Assets “7,018,432. 432.05 (Oowtinued om page 
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BARSTOW!’ 


STOVE COMPANY, 


Established 1836. 


Manufacturers of Wrought-lron, Cast- 
lron and Steel-Plate 


Furnaces, 


Cast and Wrought-Iron 


RANGES. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and prices 
of Ranges, Furnaces, etc. Also our 
Pamphlet, “ tireside 
and Kitchen, Ancient and Modern.” 


230 Water St., New York. 56 Union St., Boston. Providence, R. I. 


BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Foundation : 


New York. Boston. 


Chicago. Philadelphia, 


(Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 


Dimension... 500 ton 2@ 2B 145 @ 25 
460 perch 8 50 P cord. | Conshocken 
5 conde 1235 @ 150 50 @ 145 @ 250 
7 on 30 5 00 40@ 1175 75 100 | 1in.th.10 19 
50 6 00 75 50 100 37 45 
| 10 105 @115 
Brown (Connecticut) 1 00 125@ 145) 160 p cub.te. 105 @ 135 
Amherst : 90 95 85 95 65 
Berea Ohio 75 100 80 90 45 55 80 @ 100 
Berlin - 75 100 80 90 56 65 
Belleville..........- 80 125 125 135 1 10@ 140 
New Brunswick and 100 75 on - 100 @ 1 10 
115@150 
175 2 50 Not sold. 200@ 250 
300 3 50 é 5 00 225 2 50 
125 175 2 00 3 50 5 00 170 3 00 
200 3 00 Not sold. 400 @ 450 
50 60 @ 440 250@ 275 
3 00 3 50 Not sold. 500 
125 2 50 § 440 400 6 00 
85 90 440 300 g 400 
Pennsylvania, blue.......------++++-+++ Not sold 2,00@ 300 
Vermont, white......... ; Sues 20 50@ 500 225@ 300 
700 8 00 450@ 700 62@ 810 500@ Tw 
anfading 575 @ 575 500@ 700 
Lehigh.............. — — Browurille,Me. = @ 300 
“ Chapmans............ — ‘a 535 
“ Unfading Black, Monson, Me. 550 800 5 50 g 8 00 6 ov @ 8 50 53 
Tiles, Am...........- @ Not sold. 27 00 
N. Peach Bottom, warranted unfading 700 
White lend, Am. ..... 7 7 @ 7 7 
$6 Zime, 7 1 74 
Red Bend, 7 | a7 
6 1 7 12 > 2 (dry Eng. @ 13 
65 70 55 60 dry 60 Eng. 1x 
Red Indian, Eng.......... 12 @ 20 12 20 20 @ 
Wellow 6 15 7 12 3 15 | dry Am. 
CHOME. . .. 12 20 18 25 15 | 
Green 8 13 20 10 20 20 
Green, Paris, 25 40 5 @ 40 18 on 
Black, lamp, .. .....-+.+-+seseeeeeeees 15 OR 15 25 | 8 30 > 16 
Oil, (TAW) ~ 43 | 4 43 45 
boiled 45 46 44 4 | #& @ 46 | 
arn a 00 1 00 2 25 
Shellac. 250@ 300 325 400 | 2 9 
Putty 0000000006 2 8 2@ 4 02 @ 024 2 
50 65 1 1 <_< 1 
w ite, 0002200000 4 2 3 2 a 
HARDWARE. | == —— 
Nails: (/er Cask.) on 
Spikes, (wrought.) ee 25 350 | per keg @ 2% 
BOA, 2 35 @ 24 240 2 
(Finishing nails according to size.) ..... Add $3.00 perhli@ 14 
(For casing nails add Thc. per keg.)...... Add 1 00 pr cas} 
150 175| Not sold 115 @ 20 
Acorn, 150 20@ 375 175 @20» 
Acorn, Boston finish ....(@pair.)...... 65 75 Not sold. 54 
Brorwe 190 plain 225, 200 3 25 137 
Brass (tor cupboards). 10 @ 10 @ 1 
Apple wood... 37 @ 100 
Monovbs: (p Set.) 
0 
Not sol Not sold, | 175 @20 
GI Not sold Re 150 150 175 200 
I-Beams up to 12”. 3 3 | 
I-Beams above 12”...... 3 3 4 | 2} @23 
Channe!-Beame up to 3 3 
(Continued on page vii.) j 


METALLIC ART TILE 


6 x 6 (Patented) 
For Dados, Wainscots and Decoration. 


Special Designs and Sizes 
on Estimates, 


UNION BRASS MANUF'’G CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Charles Howson. Henry Howson Hubert Howson. 


Established 1853. 


HOWSON & SONS, 


Patent Soliciting, 


— AND — 


PATENT LAW. 


Principal Offices, 119 South Fourth St., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branch Office, 915 F St., Washington, D. C, 


Heating Apparatus. 


HOw TO HEAT & VENTILATE THEM. — 


New Edition of 96 pages, with additional 
matter, and illustrations of 45 of the finest 
residences in the country. A complete 
Manual on the subject of Sanitary Heating 
and Ventilating, besides giving valuable 
suggestions to those who are building or # 
furnishing a home, The book is exceed- - = 

ly artistic, and will be mailed free on receipt of 6 cents in stamps 


'TH & ANTHONY STOVE CO.. Boston. Mas 


BISSELL & CO., 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Plain Artistic 


Grates. 


Shaking and Dumping Grates a Specialty. Allshapes 
of Frames. Electro-bronze. Brass and Black, Send 
for Catalogue and other mysormation, 


In writing, please mention this Paper. 
W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 


Manufacturers, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


CRATES 


AND FIREPLACES 
A SPECIALTY. 
—- Also, Furnaces and Ranges. 
Send for Mustrated Catalogue. 1435 (Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SLATE MANTELS, 
Heaters, Grates and Ranges. 
MATTHEW HALL, 

1927 & 1929 Market Street, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA, ° 
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Heating Apparatus. 


The GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves. 
The most economical in use. 
Over 100 different kinds, Suit- 
able for Families, Hotels, Kes- 
taurants and Public Institu- 
Laundry, Hatters’ and 
Tailors’ Heaters. Hot-Plates, 
Warming-Closets for Pan- 
tries. Hot-Water Generators, 
ote., ote. 


1012-1018 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia. 
4 W. 14th St., New York. 


76 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


st, New York City. 


10 Barclay 


DUPLEX STEAM HEATER CoO., 


GORTON’S Latest Improved 


House-Heating Steam - Generator, 


Automatic, Self- Feeding, Wrought-Iron 
Tobular and Sec ional. 
ECONOMICAL IN THE USE OF FUEL. 

The coal reservoir (see cut) surrounds the lower 
outer surface of the boiler, and will hole enough coal 
tokeep up a steady fire and steam for from twelve to 
twenty-four hours without re-filling. 

The coal will steadily feed down fronifthe outer 
surf*ce and distribute itself atav-ry uniform deptb 
over the surface of the grate, as it is needed, 

It is also very easy to get at the fire and to clean 
the grate without @umping it. 

No brick or mason work required in setting. 

Send for illustrated catalogue giving full description 
and prices. 


GORTON BOILER MFG. CO., 110 Centre St.. New York. 


THE H. B. SMITH 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Union Steam and Water = 


HEATING APPARATUS, 


EFor Public Buildings and Private 
Also Manufacturers of 


Reed's Radiators, 


Mill’s Safety Sectional Boilers, 
Gold’s Indirect Pin 


Office and Warerooms, 137 Centre St., New York. g 


Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 


Cco., 


Radiators, etc. 


be 
be 


PIPH-COVERING. 


This covering is made entirely of Asbestos, and can not 


affected injuriously by heat or dampness, nor can it 
made a harbor for vermin. 


Asbestos Building-Felt, Fire-Proof Cements, ete. 


THE CHALMERS-SPENCE CoO., 


419-421 E. 8th Street, - - NEW YORK. 


STEAM WARMING. 


BATES & 
114 LEONARD STREET, - 


59 West Water Street, Syracuse. 


House Warming a Specialty. 


JOHNSON, 


NEW YORK. 


310 Broadway, Albany. > 


Estimates Furnished on Application, 


SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street, + Chicago, tlt. 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS OF 


For Boiters ano STEAM Pipes, 
Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 
The best Non-° onductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 
Sen‘ for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper. 
132 Cedar Street, New York. 


EGISTERS MADE TO OR ER 
FROM THE SPECIAL DES... NS 
OF ARCHITECTS. 


Manufacturers of Warm-Air Registers, Ven- 
tilators, Ornamental Screens, Etc. 


The Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., 


83 BEEKMAN STREET, 


64 Union STREET, 
New York. 


Boston, Mass. 


SUMTE MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 

Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order, 

JOSEPH S. MILLER & BROTHER, 1210 Ridge Avenue, 

Philadelphia, Pa. Successor to Wilson & Miller. 
Send for [llustrated Price-List. 


THE FLORIDA 
House - Heating Boiler. 


(Catchpole’s Improved.) 


The cheapest and most economical Low-pressure 
Steam Boiler in use. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


The FLORIDA BOILER WORKS, Geneva, N. Y. 


BY THE STAR FOUNDRY CHIMNEY CAP. . 


MASON REGULATOR GO., 115 Liberty Street, New York. 


BUILDING MATERIALS. 


New York. 


Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. 


LUMBER. — pM. (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Boards: (Ordinary dimensions.) 
Pine, ist quality, clear......-.. ...... 65 00 @ 75 00 12.00 @ $3 00 | 46 00 @ 48 00 5508 @ 6009 
= 2d quality .....ccccccee soccccces 55 00 @ 6000 4200 @ 48 00 4400 @ 46 00 40 00 @ 50 50 
ea. 17 18 12 00 13 00 10 00 14 00 
1050@ 2200; 2000@ 3500 
23 00 55 00 | Not sold. Not Sold. 
Framing Timber : 
12 00 @ 17 00 28 00 @ 32 50 
13 50 16 00 16 00 | Not sold. 2000 @ 22 50 
12 00 @ 1500 105) « 15 12 50 @ 1350 
Yellow pine.......... esas teeesseeecsse 18 00 @ 25 00 23 00 @ 3090 26 00 @ 28 00 
Laths: 
Spruce 200 @ 225 22 @ 250| Not sold. 275 
Shingles: | —__—_—__ | — 
Pine, shaved............. P M200: cece 500@ 600 | Not sold. 
400 500 450) 240@ 260 
Spruce, sawed........... ©. -accoeses 1 50 200 150 200) , Not sold. 
125. 140 160 375 450) 8 00 30” $10 23 
Cypress. Split....7 224. 18 00 @ 20 00 550@ 600) 40 @ 450 13 @ 2000 
44 @ 54 | Piles 6c. ft. Not sold, 
Fence pickets, Spruce..... 80 10 WW 10 00 @ 18 00 | Pine, 8 @ 2100 1200 @ 1100 
Cedar posta, 9 ft. (eq. posts. @ 21 w a 
25 ot save, 28 @ 
Butternut... 40 00 @ 60 00 6) 00 @ 7000; 6000 67 50 @ 75 00 
Mahc y, Baywood [Mexican]........ 18000 | 15090 @ 160 00 | 150 00 18000} 15400 @ 25000 
@ 0 120 0 @ 350 09 | 250 00 @ 300 00 | 200 00 @ 300 00 
4500@ 5000; 4500 6000| 3000@ 3500) 5500 
red. 70 00 50 00 | $500 @ 4000) 35100 45.00 
90 00 65 @ 00 45.00 @ 5000] 5750@ 6750 
Sycamore 6500; 4000 q@ 5000) 5759@ 6750 
65 00 @ 7000 3°00 65 00 4500@ 5000 65 00 
60 00 @ 7000 80 00 @ 70 00 56 00 7250 @ 75 00 
eo eeocccccces «++ | 125 00 @150 00 85 0 @ 120 00 80 00 100 00 90 00 @ 200 00 
00 @ £0 00 38 00 4500; 3000 3500' 2500 45 00 
Yellow pine...... 4500} 4000 4500; 200 3500) 3750 45 
BOB. 35 00 
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SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 
RABLE, SIMPLE, and CHEAP. 


and Lor sale by 


Wholesale Agents for Philadelphia, and vicinity cecnant & Co., 525 Arch 8t., 
Montana, an 


PAT’D AND 
MAY 1876. 


Wholerale Agents for Ogden, Urah, and vicinity, D. D. Jorgs, Main 8t., Ogden, Utah. 


GLOBE VENTILATORS CHIMNEY 


Public and Private Buildings and Railroad Cars Perfectly Ventilated. 


AMENTAL, NOISELESS, STORM-PROOF, 


Send for Price-Last. Working Model sent on receipt of 20 cents, to pay postage. 


CLOBE VENTILATOR CO. 


Manufactured 


Wholesale Agents for Rochester and vicinity, E. H. Coox & Co., (Limited) 31 Mill St., Rochester, N. Y. 
AS Bast Th Wholesale Agents for Cincinnati and vicinity, H. McCoLium & Co., 262 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Clover- Leaf Ventilators 


And Chimney-Caps, 
FOR PUBLIC & PRIVATE BUILDINGS, Etc. 
Specially adapted for Sanitary Plumbing. 
SMOKEY CHIMNEYS CURED. 


Most effective Ventilator. A downward current creates an 
up draft. Absolutely storm-proof. Working models 
mailed on receipt of 20 cents, 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


JE. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 


389 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 
= AGENCIES: 
f Stambach & Love, Philadelphia, Pa.; Peck Bros. & Co., New York City; 
Pierce, Butler & Pierce, Syracuse, N. Y.; Edward Thompson, New Or- 
leans, La.; E, H. Foster, Cleveland, Ohio; Jas. B. Scott & Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Detroit Lead-Pipe and Sheet Lead Works, Detroit, Mich.; Rathbone, 
Sard & Co., Detroit, Mich,; James B. Clow & Son, Chicago, Ill. 


PATENT STIFFENED FIRE-PROOF WIRE LATHING, 


NO FURRING! NO STRETCHERS! NO STAPLES! 


More easily applied and Cheaper, for the same stiffness, 
than any other Wire Lathing. 


For Prices and particulars apply to 


New Jersey Wire Cloth Co., Trenton, N. J. 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


117 Liberty Street, 217 Lake Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ILL. 
INTERIOR, $2.50 per gallon. 


; For interiors, on painted surfaces or plain wood. Pe- 
culiarly adapted for Hallways, Bath-rooms, Kitchens, ete. 
and for Floors, Walls, Ceilings in Asylums, Hospitals and 
Public Buildings. Its lustre is unaffected by hot or cold 
water, or extremes of temperature, or by th 


action of 
soap, grease, or gases. 
EXTERIOR, $4.00 per galion. 


Possessing all the qualities of the “Interior,” as 
above, but having greater durability. Intended for outer 
Doors and Sashes, Vestibules, and surfaces where the ex- 

= posure to the elements is constant or severe. It is an ab- 


solute preventive of dry-rot and moisture. 
In addition to the above-mentioned products, and to their popular and unequalled fine carri OT - 
way varnishes, MURPHY & CO. ask attention to their superior Fine tues Varatshen capesiaity 
adapted to interior and exterior work on public buildings, churches, office-buildings, business blocks, office, 


and private residences. Further information and samples for f i 
p trial furnished to parties interested. These 


MURPHY & COMPANY, Varnish Makers, 


227 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
ST. LOUI&,.300 So. Fourth St. CLEVELAND, 566 Canal St. CHICAGO:: 262 Wabash Avenue. 


14 Drumm Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Call the attention of architects and Builders 
to the following grades of Varnish. 


Skplights. 


METAL SKYLIGHTS. 


Warranted absolutely Storm, Weather, Fire 
and Condensation Proof, Free from 
Leakage from any source. 
Skylights and Glass furnished and put up 
by us in any part of the country. 
Ventilators and Chimney Caps or Smokey Chimneys, 


CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING AND SIDING. 


GARRY PATENT IRON ROOFING AND IRON 
SHINGLES. 


Galvanized Iron Cornices, Window Caps, Copper 
Gutters and Conductors, 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 
389 HARRISON AVE.. - - BOSTON. 


THE BROOKLYN 


METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS, 


JOHN SETO 78 and 80 Washington Ave. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y¥. 
ke Sendfor new illustrated catalogue and price-lis. 
BICKELHOUPT’S 
METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
NO INFRINGEMENT 
on any other. 
Are the Cheapest and Best. 
Manufactured by ° 


BICKELHOUPT BROTHERS, 


218 West 37th Street, New York. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


VENTILA 
ESTB 1868: 


DO NOT 
OR RAISE 


THE 
SAM‘ CABOT 
STREET 
7OKILE STON 
INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR 


see 
viii 
| 
i 
i! Wholesale Agents for Albany and vicinity, Hor & Co., Nos. and 27 Green St., albeny, N.Y f 
: get Wholesale Agents for New York City and vicinity, Grorex H. Moseman, 28 Cliff St., New York City. 
hoiesaic Agents Lor Miuwaukee & Vicinity, MUNDLE, SPENCE & UO., West Water Milwaukee, Wis. 
Whoiesale Agents for Boston, Mass., and vicinity, Caas. M. bROMWICH, 613 Broadway, South Boston. 
Wholesale Agents for Chicago, Ill... Sancunt, Lear « BRoogs, 43 and 45 Franklin 8t. 
Wholesale Agente for Louisviile, Ky., Groner L. Surru, 167 iret St., Louisville, Ky. 
y Wholesale Agents for Canada, tiveness & STEPHENSON, 745 Craig St., Montreal, Can. J 
pid 
Wholesale Agents for Minnesota, W1L80 
ra i Wholesale Agents for Baltimore, Md., Lyon, CONKLIN & CO., 27 and 29 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. “ 
ss " q Wholesale Agente for Detroit, Mich., and vicinity, Dry-Dock Sheet-Metal Wo ks, cor. Orleans and Franklin Sts., Detroit, Mich. ‘ae 
i 
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What the Press says New Volumes, 


HE Churchman says: “ We soon found that we had a very power- 
fully written and fascinating story to enjoy. ‘ The Prelate’ is 
a novel of modern Italian life, involving the Old Catholic 
movement and the Jesuit intrigues to suppress the spread 
of reform in the papal communion. We think it one of the 
best, if not the best, novels we have met with upon such 
topics. It is thoroughly well written, not exaggerated, not 
melodramatic, and the characters admirably drawn and 
finely discriminated. . . . Apart from its great interest and 
exceptional cleverness as a novel, this book is well worth 
reading.” 

The Christian Union says: “ Here the insight into 
character, the delicacy and fineness of touch, the keenness 
of analysis, and the firmness of the literary method, remind 
one of Mr. Henry James, but are unaccompanied with pro- 
lixity.” 

* A work of singular force and power.” — Albany Union. 

“It recalls Nathaniel Hawthorne in his most vigorous 
time.”’ — Quebec Chronicle. 

“A story of sustaining and absorbing interest, written in 
clear and forcible English.” — Boston Courier. 


THE PRELATE. By Isaac Henperson. 


richly adorned with emblematic designs by Elihu Vedder. $1.50. 


With covers 


“= of the most interesting books of the year.”— Utica 
Herald. 
“ Unusually clever.” — N. Y. Home Journal. 
“The interest aroused by it was intense.” — Vassar 
Miscellany. 


TWO LITTLE MAIDS FROM COLLEGE ar 
brilliantly and piquantly described in HELEN Dawes Brown’s 
admirable new story, “‘T'wo College Girls.” 


te 4 work, indeed, is a dictionary or encyclopedia of wise and 

learned quotations; and, beginning with the word ‘ ability ’ 
and ending with ‘zeal,’ it presents in consecutive order the 
wisest and wittiest sayings of all the best writers of all ages 
and countries upon all subjects in theology, philosophy, 
poetry, history, science, and every other topic that might be 
useful or entertaining. It is thus a treasury of useful learn- 
ing; and will prove valuable in suggesting thoughts, or in 
supplying quotations for the illustration of ideas, or the em- 
bellishment of style.” — Church Press. 


EDGE-TOOLS OF SPEECH. By Marurin M. Bat- 
Lou. lvol. 8vo. $8.50. 


HE Montreal Gazette says: “To have written such a book is to 
deserve the friendship of a continent ; to read it is to incur 
a debt of gratitude to the writer.” 

The Christian Register also says that it has more of 
sweetness than all Howells’s previous works — that its local 
color is exquisite — and that “ The situation could not be 
more attractive than it is.” 

The London Saturday Review says: “Around and be- 
neath it all is the exquisite Italian atmosphere, in which no 
one knows better than Mn Howells how to steep his pic- 
tures.” 

The Chicago Tribune also finds this subtle characteriza- 
tion: “ The city to which Mr. Howells leads his reader is 
not the revelling, brilliant Florence of Ouida. It is rather 
the Florence of Hawthorne — quaint and dreamful. The 
story reminds one of a plant which grows in Old-World gar- 
dens — so unobtrusive it is, and yet so rich in suggestion, so 
subtle-scented.” 

The last Lippincott’s Magazine says: “ It will rank with 
the most charming of the author’s work. . . . It is almost 
his first spiritual work.. Not only has Mr. Howells thus 
risen above his own standards in this latest work, but he has 
risen above the standard of other novelists in one unique 
respect.” 

The Pall-Mall Gazette says: “On one point are we abso- 
lutely assured — to wit, that if a more masterly novel than 
“Indian Summer ”’ has appeared in English within the past 
year we have not had the good fortune to fall in with it. 
. . « The general sensation of life in Florence is reproduced 
with delicate art, and to those who love the City of Flowers 
the book will have an inexhaustible charm.” 


INDIAN SUMMER. Mk. Howe11s’s latest novel. 


Edition now ready. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


New 


«¢ JO III. in the sumptuous series of ‘ Monographs on American 
Architecture,’ which this house has begun to issue, will be 
devoted to the beautiful buildings erected by the Ames 
family in North Easton, in this State. The town-hall is 
admired the country around for its beauty, and is a fine 
subject for illustration. No. II, now issued, presents many 
views of the new Capitol at Hartford, both exterior and 


interior. They are made by the heliotype process, and re- 
produce the exquisite workmanship of the carving and stat- 
uary with much fidelity.”— Philadelphia Press. 


Monographs of American Architecture: 


NO. III. THE AMES MEMORIAL BUILDINGS 
AT NORTH EASTON, MASS. H.H. Ricuarpson, Arch- 
itect. Twenty-two Gelatine Plates (from nature) 13 x 16. Also, 
two lithographs. In neat portfolio. $6.00. 


“A book for every foreign traveller is that which Ticknor 
& Co., of Boston, will shortly publish, a new, more i 
and cheaper edition of Professor D. Cady Eaton’s Hand- 
book of Greek and Roman Sculpture. This edition is in- 
tended for the use of visitors to foreign museums, and is 
prepared in answer to the demand for a more portable book 
than the library edition.”— Boston Traveller. 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
SCULPTURE. By D. Capy Eaton. Third edition, revised 
and enlarged. New Pocket Edition, for travellers. 1 vol. 16mo. 
Red covers. Uniform with Ticknor’s Guide-books. 415 pages. 
$1.00. 


“ RS. FOOTE’S first novel raised her to a level on which 
she is only to be compared with our best women novelists. 
To make this comparison briefly, Miss Woolson observes 
keenly, Mrs. Burnett writes charmingly, and Mrs. Foote 
feels intensely.”— The Critic. 


JOHN BODEWIN’S TESTIMONY. By Mary Hat- 


Lock Foore, author of “ The Led-Horse Claim,” ete. 1 vol. 


12mo. $1.50. 


«¢ JUST the brightest, prettiest, most charming story I have seen 
inalongtime. The interest is thoroughly sustained through- 
out, and the first few pages place you so en rapport with the 
personages, that you cannot lay the book down until you 
know how it all turns out. There is everything to commend 
and nothing to find fault with in the book.”” Says a prom- 
inent Boston critic. 

“The scene is in Boston, the time the present, the plot 
exciting, the characters lifelike, while the style is graceful 
and skilful.” 


NEXT DOOR. By Crara Louise Burnuay, author of 
“Dearly Bought,” “No Gentlemen,” “A Sane Lunatic,” ete. 


l vol. 12mo. $1.50 


sé o- had the swift intuition of the poet, and a keen discernment 

of the characteristics of human nature which made her 
sketches of men and women comprehensive in their inter- 
pretation and graphic with a certain under-current of vital- 
ity that pervaded every sentence she wrote. Mary Clem- 
mer had the capacity for greatness in several directions, 
but she achieved greatness in the higher walks of journal- 
ism. As Miss Phelps so well said, ‘She may not always 
have been right, but she was always after the right.’ Her 
standard was that of ideal morality, refinement and grace, 
and it is not too much to say that she realized this standard.” 
Says the Boston Traveller of Mary Clemmer. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF MARY CLEMMER. 
AN AMERICAN WOMAN’S LIFE AND WORK. A 
Memorial of MARY CLEMMER, by EpmMuND Hupson. With 


Portrait. 


POEMS OF LIFE AND NATURE.—HIS TWO 
WIVES.—MEN, WOMEN AND THINGS. Revised and 
enlarged. In four 12mo. volumes, tastefully, bound, forming a 
beautiful uniform set of the selected works, together with the 
memorial biography of this popular and lamented writer. The 
set in box, $6.00. Price for each volume, $1.50. 


DEEPLY- interesting volume about the Architectural Monuments 
of Old England, her Castles, Cathedrals, Abbeys, etc., viewed 
in connection with her most picturesque historic periods. 
The signal success of the author, in this fascinating field, 
has been attested by several now-standard works. 


THE IMPERIAL ISLAND: ENGLAND'S CHRONI- 
CLE IN STONE. By James F. HuNNEWELL, author of 
“The Historical Monuments of France,” “The Lands of 
Scott,” etc. 1 vol. 8vo. Illustrated. $4.00. 


TICKNOR and COMPANY'S CATALOGUE of BOOKS sent post free on application to 


TICKNOR and COMPANY, 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 3 
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fioofing Materials. 


STORY & WILBUR, 


formerly A. WILBUR & Co. (Established 1821. 
EMPORIUM FOR 


ROVEING SLATES 


We have the entire production of 
MERRILL’S 


BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE 


ALSO THE 


MONSON (MAINE) SLATE, 


Both of which are Black and Unfading and the stan- 
dard Slate of the market. Used by all Boston archi 
tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate 
a the market for the quality. Also, 


WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
STAR PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 
PURPLE and GREEN SLATES 


Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce- 
ment, Rozin-Sized, Tarred and Dry Felts. 


RED SLATES. 


Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, o! 
all grades and prices. Particular attention to ship- 
ments by vessel or rail, for export or home trade. 

Special rates by car-loads from quarries. 

Inquiries promptly answered. 


Slate Wharves, 529 Commercial St., 
JosEPH STORY. BOSTON. S. A. WILBUR. 


Felt Roofing Co, 


1852. 22 Milk St., Boston. 
Incomporated Originators of Felt Roofing 


= Inventors and only Manufac 
Levi turers of the Celebrated 


BEEHIVE BRAND." 


Unfading Black Roofing-Slates. 


From the Monson (Maine) Slate Quarries. 


These Slates are uniform in thickness, very 
strong, smooth surfaces and uufading in color. 


For sale by 


MONSON SLATE AGENCY. 


P. 0. BOX 337, LOWELL, MASS. 


G. W. MACKEY, J. E. Lona, A. M. PaFF, 
Pres. V. Pres. Sec. & Treas. 


BANGOR UNION SLATE CoO., 
Manufacturers and Shippers of 


Best Bangor Roofing and 


SCHOOL SLATES, 
BANGOR, PENN’A. 
Mineral Wool in floors and walls of 
dwellings keeps out 
DAMPNESS AND COLD. 
Sample and Circular free by mail. 
U. S. MINERAL WOOL CO., 

22 Cortlandt St. N. Y. 
H. B. COBURN & CO., 
145 Milk St., Boston. 


EVERY VARIETY OF 
PAPER 
24 3-PLY READY ROOFINGWs 


Plain and ey ee Deadening Felis, Waterproof 
and Inodorous Sheathing, Plain and Corrugated Car- 

t Felts, Red Rosin Sized, Plain and Tarred Sheath- 
- , Roofing Materials &c., &c. Send for Prices and 
Samples. 


H. F. WATSON, ERIE, PA. 
ERIE PAPER MILLS-Daily Capacity 60 Tons 


IMPROVED SEATING, 
For Schools, Churches, 
Halls, and Opera -Houses 
Send for Catalogue 


showing 20 Best Styles 
manufactured by 


A. H. ANDREWS & C0., 
Successors to 

BAKER, PRATT & CO, 

195 Wabash Av., Chicago. 19 Bond St., N. ¥. 

27 Franklin St,, Boston. 815 Arch St., Phila. 


Knisely Miller, 


129 and 131 South Clinton St,, Chicage. 
SLATE, TIN AND IRON ROOFERS. 


Manufacturers of 


Galvanized Iron Cornices, 


THE 


Hayes Patent Skylight 


(Under license.) Warranted not to leak from 
outside storm or inside condensation. 


Corrugated Iron for Roofing 
and Siding. 


Special attention = to shipping work 
‘knocked down,’’ to 
by local mechanics. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


Screens for Steam Coils, 


(Patent applied for.) 


put together and up Po prevent the walls from being blackened by 
the dust arising from the coils. These have been 
fully tried and have given perfect satisfaction. 


Guaranteed Roofing-Tin 


Messks. N. & G. TAYLOR Co., PHILADELPHIA. 


ine Old Style,” double-coated, Roofing Tin. 
Very respectfully yours, 


Sold at its Real Value. 


ARCHITECTS 


PLEASE READ THIS CAREFULLY. 


(Copy.) 


CoLuMBuS, O., December 3, 1885. 


Gentlemen,— The twenty boxes of IC, 14x 20, “‘ Genuine Old Style,” double-coated, were duly 
received in good order. The job is completed, and I inclose you check to balance. 

I beg to express my entire satisfaction in the working qualities, and the rich coating, of the 
“ Genuine Old Style,” as I find it far ahead of my expectations. As the building covered is my 
own, I was, of course, exceedingly anxious to secure the very best roofing that could be 
had. Having heard so much of the “ Genuine Old Style,” I sent to you for a sample sheet, and also 
tested many other so-called re-dipped plates, but after careful examination, and a thorough practical 
test, | was convinced that the ‘‘ Genuine Old Style’’ was the heaviest coated of them 
all, not excepting the old M F brand. I state this in justice to yourselves, as you were the first- 
firm to make a really first-class and thoroughly-reliable Guaranteed Roofing Tin. 

The tin worked like sheet lead, and with not a single crack. My men are delighted to work such 
tin, and should I want any more, I will most certainly order from you. The stamping of each sheet 
with the brand of the tin I consider a good idea, and congratulate you on your originality. To all 
those wishing a first-class roofing-tin in every respect, I heartily commend the “ Genu- 


Wishing you the best of success, I remain, 
(Signed) JOHN A. VIOLET. 


lvania, It will buil 
ond tract fo add 


BLACK ROOFINGSLA | Es 


FLA Cc Cl and other products from the famous Bangor Slate beds. The products of these beds 
of uniform col 


to any produc 


THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE CO. BANGOR, PA. 


Patented September 15, 1885. 


wl 
Moorish Fret - Work, 


— 


INTERLACED WOOD-WORK. 


Unequalled for Interior Decorations, Spiral 
Mouldings, and Balusters. 


Cc. S. RANSOM & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Acme Window-Blind. 


MORSTATT & KLATZL, 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


227 & 229 W. 29th St., New York. 


Architects, Builders, Blind-makers, and all interested 
in building should send for Illustrated Circular. The 
Acme Blind is the only Blind that is giving entire sat- 
isfaction. For State-rights, estimates, and further 
particulars, Address MORSTATT & KLATZL, 
227 & 229 West 20th Street, New York. 
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Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator, 


Superior in every respect. No Batteries or Wires. 


Hotels, yyy Residences, Offices, Fac- 
tories, ete. fitted in any part of the Country. Complete ‘ 
Outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Pneumatic-Bells, ‘im 
ete., furnished. Send for New Catalogue. Estimates {4 t 
furnished. \z 


Ww. R. OSTRANDER & CoO.,, 
21 and 23 Ann St., New York. 


Composite lron 
Works Co, 


THE 
Steele Mackaye 
PATENT - SAFETY 

\. OPERA CHAIR FOR 
HALLs, & CHurcH- 
ES. No. 83 Reade 
St, New York. 


THE BURROWES PATENT, SLIDING, 


Wire Window Screens, 


And Improved Screen Doors, 


Are in use in thousands of houses in all parts of the United States, particularly in larger cities and towns. 
The Window Screens may be used inside or outside, slide to upper or lower sash, are held in place by 
steel springs, and may be instantly removed by pressing to one side. 
We make twelve times as many screens as any other concern in the country, and the only screens 
suitsble for a good house. Prices are very reasonable, we pay the freight. 
Send for Circular, Price-List and Pamphlet. Pamph et contains testimonials from prominent archi- 
tects and citizens from nearly every state, ard cuts of twenty modern dwellings. Free by mail. Address 


E. T. BURROWES & CO., = Portland, Maine. 


METALLIC FRAME SETTEES AND 
WIRE WINDOW-SCREENS OPERA CHAIRS, 


The Newest & Best Styles for 
Send for circular and references. SUNDAY SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
Over 15,000 in Use. 


OPERA-HOUSES, LODGEROOMS, 
AMERICAN SCREEN CO.,| 2 


HALLS, OFFICES, &c. 
Brookline, Mass. 


Harwood Man’ fg. Co., 


91 Summer St., Boston. 
Send for catalogue and state requirements. 


Gas-Mhachines and Gag-Firtures. 


GAS MACHINE 


EQUALIZINC 
Makes Standard, Uniform Cas, without Fire, Danger, Smoke 


or Smell, using plain Bat-wing Burners. 
The only Machine in the world that can reliably do it. 
Send for Circulars, and see whe endor s this statement. 


TIRRILL CAS MACHINE CoO., No. 39 Dey Street, New York. 


PHILLIP’S 
Patent Venetian 


INSIDE 


WINDOW BLIND. 


Best Inside Blind 
in the world. 

Made in various 
woods, or to har- 
monize with the in 
terior finish. 


Elegant and Eco- 
nomical, taking 
the place of both 
curtains & blinds. 


Send for Catalogue. 
1 The Philips Blind Co. 
Manufacturers. 
Wilmantic, Conn. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., 
Chicago, Boston, New York. 


Electric Call-Bells and Annunciators, 


For Hotels, Residences, Offices, etc. Electric Bur- 
glar- -Alarms, Electro-Mercurial Fire-Alarms. 
Electric Gas- lighting Apparatus. 

Telegraph Instruments and Supplies. 


CLIMAX 
GAS MACHINE ayo MIXER, 


Makes an absolute smokeless gas, brilliant and ence 
using plain non-adjustable burners, no smell, reliable 
andsafe, Also Climax Cellar-Drainer automatic re- 
mover of water from cellars, etc. 


CLARENCE M. KEMP, 
Fayette & Frederick St., Baltimore. 


“OTTO” GAS ENGINE,) ROYAL 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 per cent less gas . 
than any other Gas E ngine per brake- nt Hot els, Chur ches, 


Over 15000 TWIN ENGINES Factories, 


Impulse every Colle Ges, 
Revolution. t 
The steadiest Gas En- Asylums, 
and 
St Lemps 
7 COMBINED =" USE 
For Hydraulic Elevators, Town Water Sup or Rail 
way service, Special Engines for Electric-Light work ALL DESIGNS. IT; 


Gasolene, Crude Oil, 
PENN, GLOBE GAS LIGHTCO, 


MACHINE. 


Unexcelled for a} levators, Wood-Tools, or any 
kind of Machinery. 
SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 
33d and Walnut Sts., 214 Randolph St.. 

Philadelphia. Chicage. 


IMPERIAL 


GA DENNY BROS. & ne 
34 Park Place, New York. 
In use throughout for descriptive 


STILLMAN & NICOLL, 


DEALERS IN 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Agents for Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York. 


Metal Fancy Goods, Fire-Places, Grates, Fenders, 
Andirons, Tiling, Marble and Glass Mosaics, 


198 and 200 Tremont Street Boston. 


r further odes 


Ney, the onfy practicaf fixture ever invented for opening 
Ae aro cfoding outside Blinds from within the 
without rajring windows or disturbing 


are étrong aryo 


dimpfe; eadify appfied; do nof gef oul of 
work with any Ainge in generaf use. 


Blinds can be removed without disturbing 


dd them. 
sickness, and af all 


Invaluable in bad weather, in case of 


limes. 


Dudley Shutter-Worker Co., 


Temple Court, 5 Beekman St., N. Y. City. 
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SAMUEL FARQUHAR. ESTABLISHED 1836. DAVID W. FARQUHAR, 


JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS. 
Slate, Copper, Tin, and Gravel Roofing. 


Nos. 20 and 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 


Order Box at Master Builders Association, Special attention given to Repairs 
164 Devonshire Street. of all 1 Bias 


Inventors and owners of Farquhar’s Patent Slate Fasteners, for securing slates to iron 
roofs, acknowledged to be the strongest method in use, and has been applied to many of 
the best constructed and largest buildings in this country. 


Contracts made for Work wherever desired. 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, Warehouses, Stables, 
Cellars, ete. 


Sidewalks and Carriage-Ways 


Laid with 
Val de Travers Rock Asphalte, 
DURABLE, FIKE-PROOF & IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed apply to 
THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE CO., L’t'd 
No, 54 Astor House, New York, 
HENRY R. BRADBURY, Manager. 


THE JACKSON 


COMBINED GRATE & FURNACE. 


HEAT-SAVING & VENTILATING GRATE. 


HEATING ON ONE OR TWO FLOORS. 


Greatest variety of rich and chaste designs in plain or oxidized Iron, Steel, 
Nickle-Plate, Electro-Bronze, Solid Brass, or Bronze. Largest rooms in cold- § 
est climates thoroughly heated. Out-door air warmed by the heat wasted in 
ordinary grates, and introduced, producing perfect ventilation and equable 
4, temperature, without drafts. In use everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., _—— 
Office 77 Beekman St. New York City, N. Y. dentine 


Delamater Duplex Steam - Pumps. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR AND HOUSE-TANK SERVICE. 


They Work without 
Noise or Jar. 


Steam-Pumps and 


Plumbing Machinery 


They ; PY for Every Variety of 


Durable, and Economi- 9 


are Simple, 


cal. 


DELAMATER IRON - - WORKS 
Downtown Office, 16 Cortlandt Street. Foot of W. 13th St., New York. 
THE IMPROVED 
Rider Hot Ar Pumping Engi. SOLID BRAIDED COTTON SASH CORD.% 


For City or Country Resi- 


dences. Burns Coal, Wood, 
: 3,000 in use. Architects wishing to save their 
New and Improved designs. clients the annoyance of broken 
INTERCHANGEABLE. window-cords will please send for 


MANUFACTURED BY 


RIDER ENGINE CO., 


Samples to the Samson Cordage Works. 
J.P. TOLMAN & CO., 164 High Boston. 


SS The Metropolitan Plate-Glass Company 
~.- Sayer & Co., 37 Dey St. OF NEW YORK. 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cash Capital in Government Bonds, $100,000. 


Daniel Kelly, 51 No. 7th St. Kay Bros. & Co. With s 1 116,510.33. 
St. Louis, L. M. Rumsey Mfg. Co. 


Chi., Combination Gas Mch. Co., 239 5th Ave. | Principal Office, 66 Liberty Street, near 
Detroit, Combination Gas Mch. Co., Wight St. BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES. 


Radiator, Gate, Globe, Angle, Check and Safety. 
MANUFACTURED OF BEST STEAM METAL. 
The Jenkins Discs used in these Valves are manufactured under our 1880 patent and will 


_ 3tand any and all pressures of steam, oils or acids. 
To avoid imposition, see that Valves are stamped “ JENKINS BROS. 
JENKINS BROTHERS, 


71 John St., New York. Send for Price- List *‘ A.” 
12 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOWARD FLEMING, 
be Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Importer and Sole Agent for the best 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


ENAMEL BRICKS, FIRE-BRICKS. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES. 


NEW YORE. 
BOSTON. 67 Greene Street. CHICAGO. 
12 West Street. 68, 70, 72 Wooster Street. 250-252 Wabash Ave. 


INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA, - - of Philadelphia. 


79 Kilby St., Boston. 


STETTINER GERM 
LAGERDORFER- “GERMAN 


GIBBS 
ENGLISH 


ROMAN CEMENTS 
KEENE’S CEMENTS 
K. B. & S, CEMENT. 


Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and other Liabilities..................... 473,492.82 


Furniture ! ! 


KEELER 


81 to 91 Washington Street, 


Cor. Elm, 


BOSTON. 


WOOD MANTELS 


And Ordered Work 
A SPECIALTY. 


Estimates given on Architects’ Designs. 


_ Established 1817. 


John H. Pray Sons & Co, 


Importers, Jobbers, Retailers. 


Carpeting s, Mattings, Oil Cloth, 


Oriental Rugs and Carpets. 
558 & 560 Washington St., Boston. 


SPECIFICATIONS SHOULD INCLUDE 


Folsom’s Pant Root Snow- Guards 


Address 300,000 00 IN USE, — 
JOHN H. HILLER, 1410 Tremont St., Boston. 


Centre Street, N. Y, 
Au IRON ror BUILDING. 
Seno ror ESTIMATES, 
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SuMMARY:— 

Death of Henry H. Richardson, Architect.—His Early Career.— 
Traits of Personal Character.— The third Beneficiary of the 
Rotch Travelling Scholarship.— Elevation of Sir E. Beckett 
to the Peerage—Annual Convention of the American Public 
Health Association. — Pneumatic Transmission of Force. . 205 

THe WorkInGMEN’s CoLony at Essen, GERMANY... 207 
AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE AS SEEN BY THE Frencu. . . « . «. 209 
Tue ILLUSTRATIONS : — 

Public Library, Woburn, Mass.—Pumping-Station at Clear 
Stream, L. L— Baptist Church, Corning, N. Y.—Town-hall, 
Provincetown, Mass-— Workmen’s Houses, Essen, Germany. 

— Old Colonial Work, Nos. VI, and VII, Salem, Mass.—House, 


Tne INFLUENCE OF ARCHITECTURE ON CARPENTRY. —a 
A New SysTem For SuBaQueous Founpartions. 


COMMUNICATIONS : — 
The Effect of Wind on Plumbers’ Traps.— Bribes.— The Re- 


of American architects, Mr. Henry H. Richardson, who 
expired last Tuesday night at his home in Brookline, 


himself in a foreign city, surrounded by luxuries, but with only 
a few francs of ready money, and no prospect of getting any 
more except by his own exertions. His courage, however, 
soon rose to the emergency, and he prepared for the battle of 
life with a resolution which few men, thrown penniless upon 
the world, would have shown. Such books and pieces of fur- 
niture as had not been already paid for were sent back to those 
who sold them, and the sacrifice of a large portion of the others 
supplied him with the means of supporting himself for a few 
weeks while he looked for employment. Naturally enough, he 
applied first to his instructors in the school, and was rewarded 
for his unselfish industry during his years of opulence by the 
offer, made through his patron, M. André, who still lives to 


| mourn his loss, of a modest position in the office of one of the 


Government architects, where he toiled through the long hours 
of a French draughtsman’s day, beginning again at night with 
his work on his problems for the school, with which he still 
maintained a close connection. In this way, poor, but happy 
in his work, and in the affection and applause of his fellow stu- 
dents, the young American completed his seven years of school 
life. His position in the Government office had by this time 
improved, and he had secured what the French consider a good 
opening in life, but, notwithstanding the entreaties of his com- 
panions, he resolved to give up his prospects in Paris, and try his 


| fortune once more in the country to which his deepest sympa- 


after a brief illness. Mr. Richardson was born in Louisiana | 


in 1838 or 1839, and was therefore in the very prime of his 
artistic powers at the time of his decease. His short life had 
been in some respects an eventful one. Brought up as the 


ural capacity and ambition soon began to show themselves, and 


he was sent North, after his early education was completed, | don Street in Boston, and his design for this gave him the first 


passing four years in college at Cambridge. Graduating at 
Harvard in 1859, if we recollect rightly, his artistic instinct 
led him to interest himself in the study of architecture, and im- 
mediately after leaving college he sailed for Europe, and entered 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris. At that time American 
students were rare in Paris. Mr. R. M. Hunt had pursued the 
course in architecture with distinction, and had done some pro- 
fessional work in Paris, but had at this time, we believe, re- 
turned to America, so that Mr. Richardson found himself alone. 
His ability and enthusiasm however, soon made him friends 
among the other students, and for seven years he lived on 
terms of the closest intimacy with the best men in the school. 
He retained, of course, his pleasant relations with his Ameri- 
can friends who visited Paris, and was happy in being able to 
be of service to another American student, Mr. Lindsey of New 


| thies drew him. Returning to New York, he established himself 
E learn with deep regret of the death of the most noted | 


in business, and by the slow steps which every young architect 
knows, he built up a reputation which has until now never ceased 
to brighten and increase. His first commission of importance 
was the Boston & Albany Railroad office-building at Springfield, 
a beautiful structure, of Italian Renaissance style, and he built 
soon afterward two churches in the same place, the North 


Church and the Church of the Unity. These had hardly been 
petted son of a rich and distinguished Southern family, his nat- | 


completed when he was invited tocompete for the Brattle-Street 
Church, on the corner of Commonwealth Avenue and Claren- 


opportunity which he had ventured to use for the introduction 


| of those original and striking motives which occurred to him 


so readily. Most of our readers know this church, which is 


in the Romanesque style which Mr. Richardson afterwards 


York, who entered the school some years later, but in all other | 


respects he was a Frenchman with his companions, sharing 
their ambitions and helping them in their work, and taking part 
in the interchange of ideas which young French artists enjoy so 
much. In one respect, however, he kept consistently in view 
his future career in his native land. Although he was soon 
distinguished for his cleverness, and won numerous honorable 
mentions in the regular concours, he refused to compete for any 
of the school medals and prizes which were open to him, pre- 
ferring to exercise himself in as great a variety of work as pos- 
sible, rather than devote months to the study of the single sub- 
jects assigned in the contests for prizes. 


NTERING the school as a rich young amateur, the work 
of his earlier years, although full of energy and enthusi- 
asm, was naturally somewhat interrupted by the require- 
ments of society, as well as by the details of the collection of a 
professional library, which he had begun, and was adding to 
with the discreet liberality of a connoisseur with ample re- 
sources. In the second year of his residence in Paris, however, 


employed so nobly, and is adorned by a tower bearing a frieze 
sculptured with colossal figures. The novelty of the design 
pleased the judges, and it was adopted, and Mr. Richardson 
then, for the first time, felt his future secure enough to marry 
the young lady who had waited faithfully for him since he left 
this country for Paris. 


E need not detail the succession of brilliant works which 
followed the Brattle-Street Church. No doubt the best- 
known of Mr. Richardson’s buildings is Trinity Church, 

in Boston, where a great opportunity was magnificently used. 
The reputation of this building brought him so many commis- 
sions in Boston, that before its completion he removed his fam- 
ily to Brookline, a suburb of Boston, where he has since lived, 
surrounded by the friends of his youth, for whom he cherished 
an unchanging attachment. Toward strangers, although he 
was uniformly kind and courteous to the hundreds of acquaint- 
ances which he made in his business, he felt no great attraction. 
So long as he could work at his beloved profession, with his 


| family around him, he cared for nothing more. Partly, per- 
| haps, through the influence of his long residence among the 


the American civil war broke out, and his communication | 


with his family in Louisana was soon broken off, not, however, 
before he had learned that the fortune of war had reduced his 
parents to poverty, and that he must thenceforth depend upon 
his own resources. ‘This misfortune, sudden and terrible as it 
seemed, proved in the end the making of a great arehitect, as 
well as of a man of uncommon force of character. He found 


French students, and partly, also, through the effect of the 
dangerous and often distressing infirmity which harassed him 
for nearly thirty years, and interfered in many ways with his 
activity, Mr. Richardson’s natural eagerness and enthusiasm 
had, during the years of his professional life, become concen- 
trated into a passionate love of architectural art, which left 
little room in his thoughts for anything else besides his wife 
and children, to whom he was always tenderly devoted, It 
was this intense enthusiasm, more, perhaps, than anything else, 
which made Mr. Richardson’s office so good a school for young 
men. To him his work was everything. He could talk well 
of a hundred other things, and did so when the occasion seemed 
to require it, but he had evidently not much heart in them, and 
was always glad to return to the one theme of which he was 
never tired, and from which no pain or fatigue could turn away 
his thoughts. It was impossible to be long near him without 
sharing to some extent in his enthusiasm, and the high ideal of 
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their work which so honorably distinguishes the younger gen- 
eration of our architects is undoubtedly due in great part to 
the direct or indirect influence of his example. In his death 
American architecture suffers an incalculable bereavement. 
Few of us, perhaps, and least of all himself, have realized how 
conspicuous he was in the profession in this country, yet from 
Maine to Texas there is probably not an office in which Mr. 
Richardson’s work, past and to come, was not an inexhaustible 
subject of discussion and source of inspiration. It will be 
harder than we think to accustom ourselves to go without this, 
but if we would do as he would wish to have us, let us, as the 
recollection of our loss recurs to us, resolve to emulate his 
courage and enthusiasm, and rejoice that his physical sufferings 
should to the end have been consoled by the affection which he 
cared for beyond all other things. 


HE competition for the Rotch Scholarship in Massachusetts, | 


held last month for the third time, has resulted in the se- 
lection of Mr. George B. Newton, of Brookline, as the 
beneficiary of the fund for the next two years. Mr. Blackall, 
the first holder of the scholarship, will return this summer, 
after two years of well-directed study. Mr. Mead, the scholar 
of last year, has still another year to enjoy the opportunity 


_ ceeding in order of merit. 


which the generosity of the Rotch heirs affords him; and Mr. | 


Newton will find his way made easier for him, not only by the 
experience of the gentlemen who have preceded him, but by the 
favorable impression which their industry and intelligence has 
already made upon the persons on the other side of the ocean 
who are best able to assist such students in their work. Al- 
though the competition for the scholarship this year was con- 
fined to a small number of contestants, only three, we believe, 


having reached the final examination, the character of these | 


seems to have been unusually high, and Mr. Newton has won 
his laurels from rivals well worthy of his steel. As usual, the 
examinations were conducted with scrupulous care, Professor 
Ware and Mr. J. Cleaveland Cady having been invited from 
New York to act, with Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, of Boston, 
as judges of the competitive designs. 


the tribe of the Philistines will feel the more highly hon- 


Appliances for Preventing and Avoiding them. Through the 
generosity of Mr. Henry Lomb, of Rochester, N. Y., the 
Association is enabled to offer prizes for essays on the last two 
subjects, as well as for plans for small dwelling-houses, which 
are also to form the theme of an important discussion. As 
most architects are more or less familiar with these subjects, 
the details of the competition will be found interesting. The 
whole fund which Mr. Lomb proposes to devote to the prizes 
amounts to seventeen hundred and fifty dollars, of which five 
hundred will be given for the best essay on the Sanitary Con- 
ditions and Necessities of School-houses and School Life, and 
five hundred for the best essay on the Preventable Causes of 
Disease, Injury and Death in American Manufactories and 
Workshops, and the Best Means and Appliances for Prevent- 
ing and Avoiding them. The rest of the fund is divided into 
eight prizes of varying amount, two hundred dollars being 
offered for the best plan for a dwelling-house to cost, exclusive 
of cellar, not more than eight hundred dollars; while a second 
prize of one hundred dollars, a third of fifty, and a fourth 
prize of twenty-five dollars, will be given for the plans suc- 
The other competition is for plans 
of a dwelling-house to cost not more than sixteen hundred dol- 


| lars, including the cellar; and four prizes are offered of the 


same value as those for the plans of the cheaper house. Each 
house must provide accommodation for a family of five persons. 
The Committee of Award for the dwelling-house plans includes 
Dr. John S. Billings, Colonel George E. Waring, Jr., Dr. E. 
M. Hunt, Secretary of the New Jersey State Board of Health, 
Dr. J. H. Raymond of Brooklyn, N. Y.,and Professor Charles 
N. Hewitt, Secretary of the Minnesota State Board of Health. 
The Committee of Award for the essay on the Sanitary Condi- 
tions of School-houses consists of Dr. E. M. Moore, President 
of the New York State Board of Health; Dr. Albert L. 
Gihon, Medical Director, United States Navy; Dr. Charles 
Smart, Surgeon in the United States Army; Professor C. A. 
Lindsley, Secretary of the Connecticut State Board of Health ; 


_and Dr. J. 'T. Reeve, Secretary of the Wisconsin State Board 


of Health. The Committee of Award for the essay on the 


| Preventable Causes of Disease in American Manufactories con- 
E hardly know whether the profession of architecture or | 


ored at the selection by the Queen’s Most Excellent Maj- | 


esty of Sir Edmund Beckett, otherwise known as Mr. E. B. 
Denison, for elevation to the peerage of England. On the 
whole, the compliment seems to have been intended more 
particularly for the architects, the new peer being, accord- 
ing to his own account, a person of distinguished skill in 
their art, and we take pleasure in congratulating our British 
cousins upon the indication which the selection affords that the 
Upper House, instead of being recruited from the ranks of the 
beer-sellers and money-lenders, may hereafter occasionally, as 
was once usually the case, receive new members from among 
those professions in which the possession of a soul is considered 
necessary to success. We should have liked much to witness 
the solemnity of his lordship’s installation. Perhaps the details 
of the ceremony have been changed of late years, and indeed, 
we suppose that the vow ot courtesy to all men, which the can- 
didate could hardly have taxen without fatal results, must have 
been dispensed with on this occasion, but the spectacle of the 
proprietor of St. Albans keeping in white robes his vigil in the 
sanctuary must have been an editying one. In his new 
sphere of usefulness we predict with sincere confidence a bril- 
liant career for his lordship. Whatever may be his faults of 
training or temper, Sir Edmund Beckett is a very able man, 
and if he will turn that “eye for defects,” which he considers 
the most valuable possession of one who has to supervise the 
construction of buildings, and which his remarks about other 
people show that he has cultivated to the utmost, to the contem- 
plation of the British Constitution and the condition of his fel- 
low-subjects, we may be sure that he will find some way to help 
in the amelioration of both. 


HE fourteenth annual meeting of the American Public 
Health Association is to be held in Toronto, Canada, com- 
mencing on the fifth of next October, and continuing four 

days. The subjects discussed will be the Disposal of City 
Refuse, Water-Supply, the Teaching of Hygiene in Public 
Schools, the Suppression of Epidemics, the Sanitary Condi- 
tions and Necessities of School-houses and School Life, and 
the Preventable Causes of Disease, Injury and Death in Amer- 
ican Manufactories and Workshops, and the Best Means and 


sists of Dr. Granville P. Conn, President of the New Hamp- 
shire State Board of Health; Dr. Fallon, of the Massachusetts 
Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity; Dr. Stephen Smith, of 
New York; Mr. Crosby Gray, of Pittsburgh; and Dr. C. W. 
Chancellor, Secretary of the State Board of Health of Mary- 
land. No stipulation is published as to the essays or the plans 
except that all intended for competition must be in the hands of 
the Secretary of the Association, Dr. Irving A. Watson, Con- 
cord, N. H., on or before August 15 next. Each essay or plan 
must have a motto, and must be accompanied by a sealed en- 


| velope containing the author’s name and address, with his 


motto on the outside of the envelope. The awards will be 
announced at the meeting of the Association, in October. 


cessfully put in operation in Paris, and seems likely to 

prove of considerable value in helping to solve the prob- 
lem of the introduction of labor-saving machinery in small 
workshops. ‘The agent employed in the new motor is air, but 
instead of being transmitted under compression, the machines at 
the central station pump out the air from the pipes which 
radiate to the various motors, and movement is obtained in 
these by opening a valve and admitting a portion of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere to supply the vacuum in the pipes. Al- 
though there does not seem, at first sight, to be much difference 
between this way of moving a machine and the old method 
of forcing air into the pipes and letting it escape through the 
motors, the system of exhaustion is found to have some prac- 
tical advantages. In pipes used for conveying compressed air 
there is usually a certain amount of condensation of water from 
the vapor dissolved in the air, and it is necessary to carry this 
off by traps like those used for separating condensed water 
from steam; while the expansion of the compressed air in the 
motor is accompanied with an abstraction of heat from the sur- 
rounding matter, which sometimes freezes any condensed water 
which may have accumulated there, and is apt to give trouble 
by thickening the oil used for lubrication. None of these in- 
conveniences are met with in the system by exhaustion, and 
the force provided is much more easily regulated than that of 
compressed air, the variations in which must be moderated by 
regulators before it can be made available for driving delicate 
machinery. 


H NOVEL system of transmission of force has been suc- 
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THE WORKINGMEN’S COLONY AT ESSEN, GERMANY. 
spy the beginning of the pres- 
ent century Essen was a mere 
country village, too small to 
be noticed by any traveller, serv- 
ing only as a centre for the agri- 
cultural inhabitants of the district 
to the northwest of Dusseldorf. 
The population amounted to about 
three thousand. At that time the 
immense coal deposits which un- 
derlie that whole section of the 
country were little appreciated, 
and but feebly worked in a few 
places. There were no industries 
of any description. In 1810, how- 
ever, the Krupp Steel Works were 
organized, though on so small a 
scale and with so limited a prac- 
tice that as late as 1848 the num- 
ber of workmen amounted only to 
seventy-two. About this time the 
business passed into the hands of 
the second Friedrich Krupp, the 
present owner, and the establish- 
ment began the manufacture of 
sannon, which has since given it 
such a world-wide fame. The 
European wars of 1848 and 1856, 
Shaft of Column jn the our 
Krupp works that by 1875 the 
number of hands employed had risen to 11,543. Indeed, looking 
over the record of the business transacted by the establishment dur- 
ing the past fifty years, one can easily see at what times the nations 
of Europe were at war with each other, for the immense extension 
given to the works in later years, and the extraordinary ability 
developed for turning out weapons of offensive warfare, combined 
with the untiring activity displayed in devising heavier cannon or 
more effective armaments, have made Herr Krupp a power in 
Europe with which nearly all the Governments have to do in case of 
war. The Krupp guns are found not only all over Europe, but also 
in China, Japan, the South American republics; in fact, in every 
country except those in which the English language is spoken. 
Great Britain and America do their own gun founding. 

Herr Krupp has now in his employ, as actually listed on his books, 
very nearly 22,000 men, of which number 17,000 are daily employed 
in the central factory at Essen, while the rest are distributed in the 
various coal and iron mines in Germany and Spain, which are 
worked for the exclusive supply of the central establishment. It is 
easy to write 17,000, but it is hard to think of that number of men 
being under the direct employ of one person, and more difficult still 
to think of 22,000 men, with women and children representing a 
total population of not less than 75,000 souls, who look to the em- 
ployment offered by the Krupp Steel Works for their daily bread. 
And even after one has had the rare privilege of visiting the works, 
and has seen the mighty engines in motion, the huge, roaring retorts 
vomiting steel all day long, the fifty-ton hammer condensing the steel 
blocks into gun-barrels, and the rolling-mills turning out steel rails 
by the mile; and has climbed into the muzzle of one of the 200-ton 
guns, and been told how many miles of telegraph-wire and railroad- 
track, how many locomotives and how many freight-cars, and — well, 
how many men are made use of within the carefully guarded en- 
closure of the vast establishment, the mind still fails to grasp the 
extent of it all, and one goes away wondering what would happen to 
these 75,000 souls and this expensive machinery if the works should 
be mismanaged or stop operations only for a few days. 

The housing of so many workmen is quite a question. The city of 
Essen itself could not adequately provide for them, as the supply of 
dwellings did not keep pace with the growth of the number of inhab- 
itants, the workingmen being crowded into uncomfortable tenements 
for which they were obliged to pay prices out of proportion to the 
accommodation afforded. ‘Thus, while in 1820 the number of persons 
to each tenement in the city was only 6.39, in 1864 the average had 
risen to 15.30, or the equivalent of at least three families living in 
quarters intended for but one. It became, then, a necessity for Herr 
Krupp to provide for the growth he himself had brought to the city ; 
and in 1860 the work was begun by the erection of two blocks of 
houses for the use of the office clerks and superintendents. During 
succeeding years other houses were built for the workmen as fast as 
the demand seemed to warrant their construction, until, in 1881, 
18,698 souls were lodged in the houses erected by Herr Krupp, 
the total number at that time dependent upon the works for support 
being 65,381. Official reports since that date are not to be had, but 


as nearly as could be ascertained, there are now in all 3,170 tene- | 


ments occupied by emplovés of the works. 
1It may be of interest to state that this article, judging from the time it 
reached us and its moist and blurred condition, probably just-escaped the fate 
that attended so large a part of the unfortunate "* Oregon's” mails. By a havpy 
conjuncture the illustration, which, if it had been sent by the same mail, would 

robably have been sent with the newspaper mail in another bag and so, proba- 

ly, lost, was not quite finished, and was sent to us safely by a later steamship. 


The houses are arranged in colonies grouped as near the entrance 
to the works as circumstances would permit. The largest of the col- 
onies has 1,248 tenements; the rest are much smaller, there being 
These colonies belong wholly and entirely to Herr 
Krupp — land, streets, houses, gas and water supplies, stores, all are 
in his name, and he even provides police and fire departments, the 
city having no rights over the districts any further than that they 
form a part of the commune and are taxed accordingly. In this way 
Herr Krupp has entire control over his workingmen’s houses, and 
can manage them as he sees fit. 

The large number of workmen to be accommodated, and the high 
cost of land, as well as a desire not to have the colonies extend too 
far away from the works, decided Herr Krupp not to adopt the cot- 
tage system for his houses. 
up in blocks of from three to ten houses, mostly three stories high. 
The construction is essentially the same throughout. The walls are 
Under each house is a clean, dry cellar, 2 m. 10 
high, used only for storage of fuel, each tenement being allotted its 
The floors are of wood, the interior walls are plas- 
tered and painted in oil colors, the stairs are of stone, the roofs are 
There are no open fireplaces, but in general 
each tenement has two rooms which are provided with a flue. There 
is one water-closet for every two flats. ‘he first and second stories are 
from 2 m. 94 to 3 m. 18 high in the clear, and the third story 2 m. 55 
Some of the earlier houses were made with lower sto- 
ries, but the larger dimensions seem to be preferred. ‘The houses 
are mostly arranged with tenements of two and three rooms each, all 
the rooms being of about the same size, and averaging approximately 
165 square feet in area. 
ranged with four and five rooms to the tenement, none of these being 
in very great demand. 

Water-mains are laid in all of the streets, with hydrants at each 
corner from which the tenants of the houses draw as needed for their 
use, there being no supply of water to the houses. The streets and 
all hallways, as well as a few of the larger tenements, are lighted 
None of the colonies are provided with sewers, all of the 
waste being collected in tight cesspools, which are emptied at stated 
The entire water, gas and sewage removal plant has been 
installed by and remains in the possession of Herr Krupp. 

No one type has been followed in planning the houses, nor does 
any plan appear to have been evolved which has been adopted as 
perfect in all its details; but the one which is repeated the most often 
is that used in the Kronenberg colony, Fig. 2. [See Jl/ustrations.] 
In this, each family has but two rooms. ‘The water-closets are on 
| each side of the front door, an unpleasant feature which is repeated 
Another scheme used in the same district is 
, each flat in this case having three rooms, the 
entrance being at the side, and there being but two houses in a block ; 
a much better arrangement in some respects, though not as much 
sought after, the workmen generally preferring to crowd themselves 
and families into two rooms rather than pay extra for more accom- 
The Kronenberg colony is not only the largest but also 
the most pleasantly situated and of the most recent construction. 
The blocks of houses are built far enough apart to allow space for 
each family to have a little plot of ground which may be cultivated 
as desired, besides which each house has allotted to it a grass-plot 
about thirty feet square, which the individual families utilize sueces- 
In the centre of the colony is an extensive 
market-place where, under certain restrictions, the country people 
can sell their produce to the workmen, and where village fairs are 
As to the houses themselves, they are well 


of common brick. 
share of space. 


covered with tiles. 


in nearly every colony. 
shown by Figure 


sively for drying clothes. 


held from time to time. 
built and kept in good order and answer every purpose of housing 
the people, but they are far from pleasant in appearance. They are 
plain, inexpensive barracks— hardly more; and no one could pos- 
sibly conjure a home out of the forlorn, dull red structures which 
repeat themselves block after block with such monotonous sameness. 
It is a hard task, perhaps, to suit 75,000 working people, and the 
laborers are undoubtedly much better housed than they could possi- 
bly be if Herr Krupp had not undertaken the work ; but it costs so 
little more to make the jouses attractive that one cannot help wish- 
ing for a little less comfort, perhaps, and more individuality. 

But if the Kronenberg colony is plain and tasteless, the adjoining 
colony of Schederhof is a hundred-fold worse. Figures 3 and 4 
give the two types of plans, which of themselves are not at all bad; 
indeed, Figure 3 is better than the plans previously considered in 
that the water-closet arrangements are more private. But gloomier, 
more forlorn-looking streets could hardly be imagined than are made 
by the rows of these houses, all in dark, smokey brick, no yards, no 
trees, no sidewalks even, no grass plots, nothing but these gloomy, 
three-story structures, reaching from street to street, and as repul- 
sive as a prison or a tobacco factory. This colony has never been 
extended, fortunately, for the workmen who might have to live 
therein, and has never been imitated elsewhere. 

For the houses themselves, the Drei Linden colony is the most 
Figures 5, 6, and 7 give the three types of plan. The 
houses here are all two stories high, and by arrangement of wings, 
roofs and recessed balconies an attempt is made at a little individu- 
ality. ‘here are but two houses in a block, and each block, or house, 
for each has the appearance of a single house, is set back from the 
street and surrounded by a garden, giving a rather pretty effect to 
Indeed, these are the only houses that have any- 
' thing like a home look, the only ones that would not answer just as 


the entire colony. 


Consequently all the colonies are built 


Comparatively very few houses are ar- 
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well for stables or barracks; but for some reason the Drei Linden 
colony is quite small and none of its types have been used in subsequent 
construction elsewhere. ‘The colony is about three-quarters of a 
mile from the works, and somewhat out from the city, and the land 


being cheaper it was not essential that the tenants should be concen- | 


trated into three-story houses. 

Figure 8 shows tLe plan adopted for the houses intended for the 
use of the clerks and superintendents, there being four and six houses 
in a block, of three stories in height. The plan shows an upper story. 
The entrance is in the front under the room marked A, this room 
being connected with the tenements on either side of the hall, and 
rented with one or the other as desired, thus allowing for suits of four 
and five rooms each. 
landing. 

Besides the houses divided into tenements Herr Krupp has erected 


| drink, or to take home with them. 


The water-closets open from off the stair- | 


five large buildings which are designated by the doleful name of the | 
Bachelors’ Barracks, where single rooms are rented to unmarried | 


men. There are four Kasernen accommodating one hundred and 
twelve men each, and one monster building immediately adjoining 
the rear entrance to the works, which can receive twelve hundred 
tenants. As nearly as could be ascertained all of the occupants are 
obliged to provide their own furniture, though the care of the rooms 
is in the hands of a janitor. There are also a number of houses 
known as Barackenwohnung, divided into tenements of two rooms 
each, but without cellar accommodation or any garden or grass-plot 
privileges. 

The rents of the tenements vary from 60 to 1200 marks per year, 
being 60 to 90 marks for two rooms in a Barackenwohnung, 90 to 108 
marks for two rooms with cellar, ete., 120 to 162 marks for three 
rooms and cellar, 180 marks for four rooms and 210 marks for five 
rooms. The average price for the workingmen’s tenements is about 
108 marks, or $27 per year. The rent of the houses for clerks and 
superintendents runs from 180 to 1200 marks per year, with an aver- 
age of 250 marks, or $62.50. As previously stated, none of the 
houses are sold under any conditions whatever, nor are leases granted 
for more than a year. 
men every two weeks. It should be stated that the tenements are 
rented only to employés of the Krupp works. There are several 
other manufacturing establishments in Essen, but the workmen in all 
of them are obliged to find quarters in the city. 

Herr Krupp has not stopped his work at merely providing shelter 
for his hands, but he likewise furnishes them at nearly cost price, 
every article that is required for home consumption, including furni- 
ture and cooking utensils, coal, oil, groceries, bread, meats, liquors, 
clothing of every description, sewing-machines, books and periodicals, 
and even articles of luxury and personal adornment. At a central 
point is established a large magazine where all articles are kept in 
bulk as well as sold over the counter. The quality of the goods is 


The rent is collected from the wages of the | 


within reasonable limits, and though the terms run only by the year, 
no one is evicted unless he notoriously misbehaves himself, or fails to 
pay bis rent. There is one institution in connection with the colo- 
nies, however, which seems rather strange from an Anglo-Saxon 
standpoint: namely, the establishment of liquor-saloons, or more 
properly beer-gardens, likewise the property of Herr Krupp, where 
the workmen can obtain all the good beer or spirits they want to 
Such a feature would be disas- 
trous to the last degree in England or America, but the Germans do 
not seem to be troubled by it; at least there is no drunkenness. re- 
ported in the colonies, though it is not lacking in the City of Essen 
itself. 

It may be of interest to compare this German attempt at caring 
for the working classes, with what has been done under French in- 
fluence at Miilhausen, and by Italians at Schio. Signor Rossi’s col- 
ony in the latter city is certainly by far the most pleasing in appear- 
ance, and much more is done there to thoroughly educate the work- 
men and give them comfortable surroundings, than in either Essen 
or Milhausen. But at Miilhausen each man is his own master, and 
the conditions of sale and ownership of property tend to develop in- 


| dividuality and self-reliance, which while perhaps inexpedient under 


| blishments are by all odds the least satisfactory. 


the best the market affords; indeed, as these stores sell to outsiders | 


as well as to those who are employed in the works, the people of 
Essen buy here in preference to patronizing the smaller dealers of 
the city ; and the result is that Herr Krupp completely controls the 


prices of the goods, and has it in his power to ruin the trade of the | 


small dealers if he chooses. 
proved, however, by the fact that the small dealers continue to thrive. 
The profits of the sales are used exclusively for the benefit of the 
workmen, directly or indirectly. 
there are in each colony a number of what we would term grocery 
stores, which bring the produce directly to the doors of the consum- 
ers. All the sales are for cash. 

In each colony restaurants are also established for the exclusive 


That he sells the goods at a profit is | 


Besides the central establishment, | 


benefit of the Krupp workmen, where meals are served at so low a | 


price that a man is amply provided for at one mark ten a day. 


Space would fail to notice in detail all of the establishments created | 
and controlled by Herr Krupp in connection with his workingmen’s | 


colonies. 
ceive a good elementary education. 
grammar school, sustained and directed by the commune, though 
built and endowed by Herr Krupp. There are large hospitals, too, 
where the sick receive the best of care; and on the outskirts of the 
workingmen’s quarter are isolating wards for contagious diseases. 
There are asylums for the aged and infirm, who have served over a 


In each district there are schools where the children re- | 
In one of the colonies is a large | 


certain time in the works, and insurance funds for the benefit of those | 


who are killed by accident. 
under certain restrictions, and large bathing-houses offer plain baths 
at four cents each, and vapor baths at one mark. Herr Krupp treats 
his men very fairly; better than would be expected when so many 
thousands are employed. After educating the children, the most 
promising are received as apprentices, and a limited number of those 
who show special aptitude are sent to an engineering school at the 
expense of the establishment. 


rn | about the matter in hand. 
The hours of work are long and the | 


pay small as compared with American standards, but that the men | 


are satisfied is shown by the fact that there have never been any 
strikes or labor troubles of any sort. Of the total number of work- 
men, forty-nine per cent have been in the employ of Herr Krupp 
from one to five years; thirty-three per cent from five to fifteen 


years; and eighteen per cent from fifteen to thirty-five years; a | 


pretty good showing, and one which speaks well for the relations be- 
tween employer and employed. 

The inhabitants of the colonies are quite as free from burdensome 
regulations as tenants in any city. All repairs are attended to by 
Herr Krupp, but the people are quite at liberty to fix-up their rooms, 


A free medical service is established | 


all conditions, certainly work very successfully among the Alsatians. 
Considered simply as workingmen’s colonies, Herr Krupp’s estab- 
The houses are 
well built but uninviting and barrack-like to a painful degree ; hardly 
better than our own tenement-houses of the east side of New York ; 
while the individual seems to be ignored, and the man is only one of 
20,000, with everything about him, land, house, almost his clothing 
and food, held by the central ruling hand. The workmen are herded 
together in a manner which while doubtless a necessary consequence 
of their immense numbers, must be none the less uncomfortable to 
one who aspires to a home of his own. It is doubtful if any one 
would take a special pride in announcing himself as a resident of the 
Schederhof Colony, for instance, and we can hardly believe that any 
son of Herr Krupp would be contented to build him a house and live 
right in the midst of the workmen, as Signor Rossi’s son has done at 
Schio. Herr Krupp has simply recognized the absolute necessity of 
providing for his workmen, who but for bis care, would be undoubt- 
edly a hundredfold worse off than they are. That he has met the 
necessity in a manner as economical as possible of land, material and 
money is no discredit to his benevolence, and whatever may be said 
comparatively the colonies at Essen and their adjoined institutions 
are deserving, of high praise. Not every wealthy manufacturer 
would do what Herr Krupp has done, even were the necessity as 
great. C. H. BLacka.t. 


To Mr. Blackall’s letter we add a few extracts from an article by 


| Mr. Edmund Hudson, published December 2, 1883, in the Boston 


Herald, and reprinted later by the War Department as “ Ordnance 
Note, 328.” 

Mr. Krupp’s system of administration is itself a fit subject for care- 
ful study. He is the scle owner of the great works which bear his 
name, but they are so organized and governed by his assistants, that 
he is left free to give as much attention as he pleases to scientific ques- 
tions appertaining to the manufacture of steel, to new inventions, and 
especially to the construction of heavy guns. ‘To attain this result he 
organized what is legally entitled the “ Firma Fried Krupp,” which is 
composed of himself, his son, and seven or eight gentlemen of the first 
order of ability, who are paid large salaries. Herr Krupp spends his 
time almost entirely at his residence, the villa Hiigel. ‘here he receives 
the members of the firm and the visitors who come to him from abroad. 
He need not visit his works for months together unless he chooses. His 
assistants carry on the vast business as if they were actual partners, 
and trouble him only with the things that he needs to know. Con- 
tracts are made and a great many important things are done which 
never receive his attention at all, because they do not require it. The 
employed members of the “firma” consist of gentlemen who have had 
experience in affairs before entering the service of Mr. Krupp. Sev- 
eral of them have been in the civil service of some of the German 
States. Each one has a special department of duties. Thus Mr. Colin- 
heim is a merchant; Mr. Erhardt, a special mining engineer; Mr. Guss- 
mann, administrative employer; Mr. Yencke, administrative employer; 
Mr. Kliissel, lawyer; Mr. Longsdon, engineer; and Mr. Fritz A. Krupp, 
engineer. These gentlemen have their offices together in a plain build- 
ing, centrally located in the works at Essen. They meet in a large 
room like a President’s cabinet, minus the President, or an editorial 
consultation in the office of a leading newspaper. There is a vast cor- 
respondence, which is opened by one person and distributed among the 
various members of the firm and their assistants for consideration and 
reply. For every important communication relating to the business of 
Krupp, the signatures of at least two members of the firm are required. 
One of the signatures is necessarily that of the member who knows all 
The other signature may be merely formal. 
Thus it happens that persons or governments carrying on a correspond- 
ence with the establishment at Essen may find the signatures to their 
letters constantly varying, and I was told that not long ago the Dan- 
ish Government made a special inquiry to ascertain how it happened 
that their letters from Essen were signed by so many different persons. 
The members of the firm above named are a sort of central bureau or 
cabinet, who are assisted by some three hundred clerks or draughts- 
men, and this force constitutes the brains of the establishment. All the 
rest is merely the direction of labor, which is carried on by the fore- 
men of the various shops and departments, as in other establish- 
ments... . 

Here are a few statistics of the cast-steel works at Essen: Number 
of furnaces of all descriptions, 1,542; steam-boilers, 439; steam-engines, 
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450, with a total power of 18,500 horses; steam-hammers, 82; ma- 
chines for working steel and iron, 1,622; railway-tracks of normal 
gauge, in length, 44 kilometres, with 14 locomotives and 639 cars; 
narrow-gauge railways, 26 kilometres, with 14 locomotives and 344 cars, 
65 horses and 191 drays; 65 kilometres of telegraph-wire, with 35 sta- 
tions and 55 Morse instruments. Among the most important buildings 
are the crucible-steel melting shops, puddled-steel shops, Bessemer- 


steel works (15 Bessemer retorts), Siemens-Martin-steel works, the great 
steam-hammer, steel-rail mill, steel-tire mill, plate-mill for iron and 

steel plates up to three yards in width, iron foundry for machine cast- | 
ing and for projectiles, containing eight cupola-furnaces, shops for the | 


construction of locomotive and wagon wheels and bridge and girder 
work, spring-steel rolling-mill and spring shop, the vast gun-shops, etc. 
In the works are a chemical laboratory, a photographic and litho- 
graphic department, a printing-office with three steam-presses, and a 
book-bindery. The daily consumption of coal and coke is over 3,100 
tons, of which 1,400 tons are used in the blast furnaces and steam- 
engines at Essen... 

The product of the works at Essen averaged is 1,000 tons of steel per 
day for each working-day of the year. Steel cannon, steel rails, steel 
car-wheels, steel shafts for steamships, all steel parts of locomotives, 
steel springs —these are the principal forms in which the metal goes 
forth to Krupp’s agents and customers in every part of the world. 
The locomotive-supply business is an enormous department of the works. 
Krupp supplies the locomotive workers with every component part of 
the complete machine, but makes no locomotives himself. ... One of 


the most interesting processes is the evolution of car-tire from a solid | 


block of steel, which, by the use of the hammer and_ subordinate 
machinery, is expanded, until a ring of the proper diameter and circum- 
ference is formed without a weld. ... 

There is no more brilliant spectacle this side of the infernal regions 
than the casting of a huge block of crucible steel. This takes place 
at Essen three times each day. The crucible works are covered by a 
vast building open at the sides—simply a vast roof covering several 
acres of ground. All this space is required because the steel, which 
goes into the great mould, is melted in small crucibles, no one contain- 
ing more than 80 pounds. ‘These crucibles are carefully filled with bits 
of new soft iron, steel shavings, etc.,in combinations which vary accord- 
ing as the metal is to go into cannon or crank-shafts or other forgings. 
These crucibles are placed in furnaces just below the surface of the 
ground and left covered in the heat for eight hours. During this time 
only a sufficient number of men is required to fill and deposit the cru- 
cibles in the furnaces, keep up the fires, which are fed from long under- 
ground corridors, and to prepare the mould, which is placed as near as 
may be in the center of the works. But at the appointed hour the 
scene changes from comparative stillness to remarkable activity. Men 
flock in by hundreds from every part of the works—for the largest 
castings 1,200 men are required to handle the crucibles. 
my visit there were only 400 men, but twice the number wouid not have 
made the scene a grander one. 
their work. 


seething fires and began to draw the crucibles. Three men lift each 
crucible from the white depths of heat, and then two others seize it 
with long steel clamps and run toward the troughs, through which the 
metal is made to flow into the mould, which is, like the furnaces, wholly 
under ground. The men strike the slag from the tops of the crucibles 
as they run, opening up the orifice at the top of each one for the pure 
metal to come out. 
the metal until the last crucible is emptied; if there were, the whole 
would be spoiled. So the men shout, and hurry, and run, the sparks 
fly in every direction, and the black earth that we stand on seems to 
be taking fire. The heat around the troughs is something dreadful, 
and the men shout for pain, as well as excitement, as they rush back 
and forth with the gleaming crucibles suspended between them. When 
the last crucible is emptied the excitement suddenly ends, and the men 
rapidly disperse, but not until they have been given a drink of brandy, 
which is needed to offset the tremendous physical strain of the half 
hour which they spend in handling the crucibles. . . . 

The fabrication of cannon is the matter of chief personal interest to 
Herr Krupp, who watches with the closest interest what governments 
in every part of the world are doing and proposing to do, relative to 
their armaments. Nearly every government, except England and the 
United States, has been a purchaser of Krupp guns, and there seems 
to be no cessation in the demand for them. . . . Krupp’s preéminence 
as a gun-maker is unquestionably due to his early perception of the 
fact that steel must supplant iron in the fabrication of ordnance, and to 
his possession of such unrivalled facilities for the manufacture of steel 
in his own works. 
understand that Herr Krupp claims to have developed, but he was 
one of the first to perceive that breech-loading cannon would com- 
pletely take the place of muzzle-loaders. It was this change which defi- 
nitely forced the abandonment of iron in the construction of cannon 
in Europe. Krupp satisfied himself that the wedge-system of breech- 
closing was the best, and in spite of the conclusion of the French and 
English authorities that the French interlocking-system is superior, 
Krupp goes ahead, and shows no sign of giving up the system with 
which his name has come to be identified. . . . Every gun is tested on 
the grounds near the shops by being fired four times, and the large 
guns are then sent to Meppen, in North Germany, to be tested by the 
agents of the governments which purchase them, if such tests be desired. 
. . « The trials at Meppen are all for the purpose of testing the range 
of the gun—those at the works to test the strength of the gun... . 

The system of apprenticeship at the works has received a good deal 
of attention from Krupp’s managers, but has not yet taken on the pro- 
portions which it might be expected to fill. The term of apprentice- 
ship is four years, and in 1882 there were 38 young men who completed 
it. A large proportion of the young men in Essen go into Krupp’s ser- 
vice without any special course of training, the work which they per- 
form not requiring it. The apprentices are all required to attend the 
“ Fortbildungschule” in Essen, where they are taught drawing and a 


On the day of | 


At a given signal the 400 leaped to | 
The long lines of furnaces were uncovered in a twinkling, | 
and the men, with arms and hands covered, rushed to the brink of the | 


There must never be any cessation in the flow of | 


New ideas in the construction of ordnance I do not | 


| can Architect, and as we have lately read 


good deal of theoretical knowledge concerning mechanics. Their pay 
during the first year is from 15 to 20 cents a day, which is increased to 
2 1-2 marks, or about 62 cents in the last year. Half of this is retained 
by the firm, and the thirty-eight young men who came out last year were 
paid an average of 677 marks, or about $130 each on the expirations 
of their terms of service. Comparatively small es is the number of 
apprentices, it is a fact that many of Krupp’s most valuable and skilled 
workmen have been taught and developed in his own works since 1864, 
when the system of apprenticeship was begun. .. . 

There is a regularly-organized fire department, consisting of 63 per- 
sons. There is a central station, with which 49 other stations are in 
electrical connection, 20 inside, and 29 outside of the buildings. The 
men are organized in seven different squads. They are regularly 
instructed, and have a uniform. With such a system a large fire in 
Essen is an impossibility. There has been in 17 years but one large 
fire inthe steel works, which occurred in 1871. Records are kept of 
13 smaller conflagrations and 345 very small outbreaks of fire which 
have occurred in the same period. Thus Krupp, with these enormous 
works so crowded together as to furnish a very inviting field for the 
fiery element, has never been a serious loser from fire, and is wholly 
relieved from all expense of insurance, which forms so important an 
element in the American manufacturer's balance-sheet. . . . The fire- 
men work in conjunction with about 200 watchmen, whose duty it is to 
give alarm in case of a fire breaking out. Of course the hydrants can- 
not be located at every exposed point over so vast a territory, and 
there are eight two-wheel fire-engines, which can be moved about with 
the aid of a horse, and which may be called upon should a fire break 
out in any part of Essen. There are 29 ladder-stations within the 
works. ‘The unmarried firemen are furnished with free lodgings at the 
central station, which is located as near as possible in the centre of the 
works, and the married men are furnished with dwellings as near as pos- 
sible. There are 300 hydrants and 400 fire-cocks connected with the 
high-pressure service alone... . 

Herr Krupp has discounted the communist movement by establish- 
ing a practical communism, which may well be studied by other man- 
ufacturers who wish to organize a successful business and to avoid all 
difficulties on the wage-question. His men know that on his ability to 
keep his furnaces and mills going when others may be idle or losing 
money, depends their assurance of steady employment, and American 
manufacturers who are disposed to complain because a similar spirit 
does not exist in the United States, will do well to stop and inquire 
whether, after all, they have done as much for their employés as Krupp 
is doing for his. Yet the hours in the cast-steel works are very long. 
The men all go to work at six o’clock in the morning all the year round. 
Those who work at the furnaces and mills go off at six in the evening, 
and the others at seven. In many of the departments a night-force is 
employed, in order to utilize the heat of the furnaces. For day- 
workmen a quarter of an hour is allowed for breakfast at eight in the 
morning, and another quarter of an hour for coffee at four in the after- 
noon. At noon the machinery stops for an hour and a half, and all 
the men who can do so go home to their families for a good dinner and 
some little relaxation. There is, at least, half an hour to read a 
newspaper or play with the children. Dining-halls are provided in the 
works for the men whose duties prevent them from taking the full hour 
and a half at noon. Considering the share which German women are 
forced by their lords and masters in the agricultural regions to take in 
the performance of all the hardest drudgery on the soil, it seems rather 
surprising to find that women are not employed in any department of 
the cast-steel works. The men look strong and well. Three thou- 
sand of them are liable to be called out of the works and mines for 
military service in time of war. Herr Krupp being a valuable military 
ally for the government, however, he is allowed at the beginning of 
each year to designate to the government 500 to 600 of the men of the 
military age whom it would be essential to retain in case of a war, and 
thus the government guards against inflicting any embarrassment at 
the time when it might have the greatest need of utilizing his estab- 
lishment. .. . The young men who go into the army come back much 
benefited in health and character by the service which they do there, 
and they are more valuable workmen afterward than they would be if 
they had no knowledge of military life. There is one significant dif- 
ference between Essen and any American manufacturing town where 
men have regular employment — the apparent absence of much neces- 
sity for savings banks. It is a fact, however, that a savings establish- 
ment has recently been found necessary, and in future years it may, 
doubtless, have a more prominent place in the annals of Essen than it 
now possesses. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE AS SEEN BY THE 
FRENCH. 


HE last issue of the 
| Moniteur des Archi- 
lecles contains repro- 
ductions of the sketches 
of Mr’ Richardson’s li- 
brary at Malden, Mass., 
and of a safe - deposit 
building at Baltimore by 
Messrs. Wyatt & Sperry, 
both of which were first 
published in the Ameri- 
of the growing esteem in 
which American architecture is held in England, it will be interesting 
to learn how French architects regard our work. We therefore 
translate M. Boussard’s remarks at length: 

“ American architecture is exceedingly interesting to study in its 
manifold transformations; borrowing as it does from every style, 
from every form, from every epoch, its monuments are curiously 
instructive. A nation hardly formed, since it has not yet closed its 
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first century, tradition has not founded for it what we in the older | 
countries of Europe style a ‘school.’ With us, in fact, all things 
form object lessons — houses and monuments, by contact with which 
the artistic percepticns of our children are developed and prepared 
for the instruction of ‘the school.” In America, on the other hand, 
the new-founded city offers nothing for the meditaticn of the future 
artist, and for instruction in the precepts of the schools one has to 
seek abroad the traditions which the mother country does not furnish. 
Look at this library, for instance, and let us try to trace the origin 
of this structure, so antique of air and yet so newly built. Surely its 
architect has seen our European libraries, and one of them has 
impressed itself on his imagination by the grandeur of its style. Is 


it a library of our own epoch with which he has been smitten? Evi- | 


dently not, for the régime of art of 1830, under which we still live, 
has always had for its end and aim the suppression of style: within, 
antique furniture and tapestries have been stored in attics to make 
way for the ready-made cabinets and so on, and the square house 
with green blinds has thrust aside the little Louis XVI hotels. That 
which has impressed this American architect is the air of one of our 
libraries established midst the ruins of some old convent, of which the 
semblance is here presented. The cloister, more or less complete, 
serves as the court of honor, and also as a gallery of sculpture, frag- 
ments of which have been let into the walls of the portico. The 
principal staircase, enclosed in a projecting tower, detaches itself from 
the facade of the main building, against which the cloister gallery 
butts: one enters the building by a low door at the foot of these 
stairs. In the interior are vast halls, vaulted or ceiled with wooden 
ceilings, where are established the museum on the ground floor, and 
the library on the floor above it. We all know the kind of monu- 
ment which with us simply indicates the utilization of some fragments 
of our past glories. The American architect, fortifying himself by 
our present practices, has construed our fragmentary work as indi- 
cating a principle, and builds a new monument according to the rules 
of this old conventual art. Was he right? Was he wrong? The 
question is worth considering. ; 

“Conventual architecture, one cannot say it too often, is an 
adaptation of Roman architecture to the needs of our climate, and 
the greater part of its rules of construction are excellent. But it is 
also an adaptation made with the needs of conventual life kept clearly 
in view, and which must be eliminated in modern use. In fact, in our 
rainy climate, we need another form of portico than the Roman one 
which gives shelter only from the vertical rays of the sun, and the 
low and wide gallery of the French cleisters is an excellent typical 
modification: Next come the rooms of width and height enough to 
ensure abundant air for those who remain in them, and whose decora- 
tion and furnishing are suited to rooms in which climatic necessities 
compel the inhabitants to shut themselves at times. 

“To apply these grand laws calls for great intelligence on the 
part of the American architect, it being understood that the climate 
of America is still more rigorous than ours, and that he is surely 
more wise than those of us who regulate their conceptions by the 
prevailing mode. But where this American architect sins is when 
his adaptation becomes a servile copy. In fact if the main facade, 
with its fragment of cloistral gallery, including also the stair turret, 
is more or less adapted to the purpose as exterior decoration, all the 
rest of the building is of a rustic, almost dilapidated, nudity, which 
is positively eondemnable. The bare and miserable exteriors of our 
convents were a necessity of the times, in the first place, because no 
care was or ought to be given to outside decoration, and next, for 
analogous reasons, it was dangerous to call attention to the wealth 
and luxury within. 
library is an exceedingly interesiing work to study.” 


PUMPING-STATION AT CLEAR STREAM, L. I. MR. A. D. F. HAM- 
LIN, ARCHITECT, N. Y. 


The Clear Stream pumping-station is one of four stations erected 
within three years to furnish Brooklyn with an auxiliary water- 
supply derived from gangs of driven - wells, which tap the re- 
markable underground stream of pure water which seems to tra- 
verse the western end of Long Island. The novelty, simplicity, and 
boldness of the system as here applied, have attracted much attention, 
and its phenomenal success has surpassed expectation, far exceeding 
the guaranty required by the city from Andrews & Company, of New 
York, the owners of the patents for this system, as a condition of 
its acceptance of the plant from their hands. At the Clear Stream 
station the wells number one hundred and fifty-two, arranged in two 
rows eighteen feet apart. The wells are of twe-inch tubing eighteen 
feet apart in each row, connected by three-inch pipes with the great 
sixteen-inch collecting-main which lies between the two rows of wells 
and which is interrupted at its middle point by the receiver, from 
which start the suction-mains of the double pumping engines. The 
latter deliver the water into the city supply-main, which is not one 
hundred yards distant. Each well taps no water-bearing stratum at 
less than fifteen feet from the surface, but penetrates forty feet 
farther into the sand, and can be disconnected from the collector by 
a cut-off valve. It is thus seen that the system is very simple in 
theory. Its remarkable success in the Brooklyn stations is due 
largely to the perfection of the plant, and the extreme care and inge- 
nuity bestowed upon its smallest details. The engines, which, in the 
stations at Clear Stream and Connselya’s, are of the compound, 
duplex, condensing, fly-wheel type, were all built by the Knowles 
Company, and at each of the two latter stations have delivered four- 
teen million gallons per diem for considerable periods, ten millions 
being the amount guaranteed. For descriptions of the engines see 
the Scientific American of April 10. 

The Clear Stream station is built of brick, faced with Croton brown 
brick, and with pressed and moulded brick trimmings. The wood- 
work is of oak, except the roof. This is carried by Georgia-pine 
trusses, with iron tie-rods, and is ceiled with white pine, and slated 
externally with Maine slates. The engines are placed as near the 
level of the water as possible, and are reached by steps from the 
boiler-room and platforms. The walls are painted internally a delicate 


| salmon-color, relieved by bands of dark red at the level of the spring of 


| blue between the trusses, which are varnished. 


| ally agreeable in effect. 


the window arches, and by a wainscoting of enamelled brick up to the 
level of the window-sills, while the ceiling is of a shade of turquoise- 
The interior of the 
engine-room, with the handsome finish of the engines, is thus unusu- 
It is abundantly ventilated by the dormers 
and gables, which were introduced into the design to avoid the neces- 
sity of an ugly “ monitor top” over the roof. The whole building, 
with the engines, stands upon a heavy bed of concrete. The masonry 


_ and roof were built by day labor; the interior finish in oak is by 


With these exceptions, the conception of this 


Of the design for the building of the Mercantile Trust and Deposit | 


Company, which we published on May 29th, 1885, M. Boussard 
exclaims : 


“ Encore les Américains !— True enough, but see how their archi- 


tects work! These men have aimed at largeness, and they have 
succeeded perfectly. 
through consideration for the harmony of style, but we must doff our 
hats to the result as a whole. This is indeed a place of deposit for 
commercial valuables, in which aspect of security is of as much real 
importance as the actual security. Apropos of this the plan isa 
most curious’ study. Chers confreres. Here is art well understood ! 
Let us imitate in this Messrs. Wyatt & Sperry.” 


[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and | 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, WOBURN, MASS. MESSRS. GAMBRILL & RICH- 
ARDSON, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


({Gelatine Print, issued only with the Imperial Edition.) 
T may be in some slight degree instructive to turn from this print 
to the reproduction of the original design published in our issue 
for March 3, 1877. | 


We can cavil at certain details of the facade | 


Mead & Taft, of Cornwall, New York ; the engines by the Knowles 
Company of New York; the well-plant by Andrews & Company, 
and the brass-work by the American Art Metal Works of New 
York. The cost of the building alone was about $9,000 to $10,000. 


BAPTIST CHURCH, CORNING, N. Y. MESSRS. PIERCE & DOCK- 
STADER, ARCHITECTS, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Tue church is of brick with Ohio sandstone sills, caps, ete. The 
basement has kitchen, pantry, dining-room and water-closets; the 
first floor has two parlors, robing-rooms, study, library, vestibules 
and audience-room, with seating capacity for four hundred and fifty. 
The second floor has two social rooms and library. The main social 
rooms, three in number, open directly in front of the rostrum, so 
that about three hundred sittings can be made available if desired. 
Smead-Ruttan system of heating and ventilating is used. Messrs. 
Allington & Sons, of Elmira, N. Y., have the contract for erection, 
and have the building inclosed. Cost complete about $18,000. 
TOWN-HALL, PROVINCETOWN, MASS. MR. J. A. FOX, ARCHITECT, 

BOSTON, MASS. 


Turis building is of wood, and is now in progress. The town of- 
fices are on the ground floor, and a public hall on the second floor. 


WORKMEN’S HOUSFS AT THE KRUPP STEEL WORKS, ESSEN, GER- 
MANY. DRAWN BY MR. C. H. BLACKALL. 


For description see article elsewhere in this issue. 


OLD COLONIAL WORK. NO. VI, A MANTEL IN THE FORSTER 
HOUSE; NO. VII, A WINDOW IN THE PHILLIPS HOUSE, SALEM, 
MASS., MEASURED AND DRAWN BY FRANK E. WALLIS, BOSTON, 
MASS. 


HOUSE OF J. R. FANNING, ESQ., ROCHESTER, N. Y. MESSRS. 
WALKER & NOLAN, ARCHITECTS, ROCHESTER, N. Y, 
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SAFE BUILDING!— III. 


WRINKLING STRAINS, 


\ HIN pieces of wrought - iron 
under compression endwise 
may neither crush nor deflect 
(bend), but give way by wrinkling, 
that is, buckling or corrugating, pro- 
vided there are no stiffening-ribs 
lengthwise. 
Thus a square, tubular column, 
if the sides are very thin 
— might give way, as shown 
Cradle. in Figure 2, which is 
called wrinkling. Or, in 
a similar way, the top plate of a boxed girder, if very 
thin, might wrinkle, as shown in Figure 3, under heavy Fig. 2. 


compressive strains. To calculate this strain use the a 
following formula : b 
bad. (2 y (4) 
w 
Where w = the amount of ultimate compression in a 
pounds per square inch, which will wrinkle the mate- Fig. 3. 
rial. 


w, == a constant, 
d = the thickness of plate in inches, 
b == the unstiffened breadth of plate in inches. 

If a plate has stiffening ribs along both edges, use for } the actual 
breadth between the stiffening ribs; if the plate is stiffened along 
one edge only, use 4b, in place of b. Thus, in the case of the boxed 
girder, Figure 3, if we were considering the part of top plate 
between the webs, we should use for & in the formula, the actual 
breadth of b in inches; while, if we were considering the overhang- 
ing part b, of top plate, we should use 40, in place of 6 in formula. 
For rectangular columns use 160,000 pounds for w,; for tubular 
beams, top plates of girders, and single plates use 200,000 pounds for 


w,. With a factor-of-safety of 3, we should have a. = 53000 


200000 


pounds for rectangular columns, and —, == 66000 pounds for 


tubular beams, top plates of riveted girders and single plates. 


For w we shall use, of course, = = 12000 pounds, which is 


the safe allowable compressive strain. This would give the following 
table for safe unstiffened breadth of wrought-iron plates, to prevent 
wrinkling of plates. 

TABLE III. 


| Safe breadth in inches of Plate Safe breadth ‘in ‘inches of Plate 
stiffened along boih edges. stiffened along one edge only. 


(use (use 46,) 
Thickness of Kectan- Tubular Beams, Rectangular Riveted Girders 
Plate gularCol- riveted Girders, and Columns. and single Plates. 
in inches. umns, single Plates. 


“16 
| 14} 221} | 
| 264 4} 
1 19} 304 43 
1} 243 3718 
1 293 455 118 
13 344 5243 134% 
2 39 603 93 154 


The above table will cover every case likely to arise in buildings. 


1 Continued from page 167, No. 536. 


Two facts should be noticed in connection with wrinkling : 

1. That the length of plate does not in any way affect the resist- 
ance to wrinkling, which is dependent only on the breadth and thick- 
ness of the part of plate unstiffened, and 

2. That the resistance of plates to wrinkling being dependent on 
their breadth and thickness only, to obtain equal resistance to wrink- 
ling at all points (in rectangular columns with uneven sides), the 
thickness of each side should be in proportion to its breadth. 

Thus, if we have a rectangular column 30” 15” in cross section 
and the 30” side is 1” thick, we should make the 15” side but 4" thick, 
for as 80": 1": 4" 

Of course, we must also calculate the column for direct crushing 
and flexure, and in the case of beams for rupture and deilection, as 
well as for wrinkling. 

Example of Wrinkling. 

It is desired to make the top plate of a boxed girder as wide as pos- 
sible, the top flange is to be 14" thick, and is to be subjected to the full 
amount of the safe compressive strain, viz: 12,000 pounds per square 
inch: how wide apart should the webs be placed, and how much can the 
plate overhang the angles without danger of wrinkling? Each web to be 
thick, and the angles 4” each? 

For the distance between webs we use 6 in Formula (4). 

66000 \? 
b= 12. ( 87 
which is the safe width between webs to avoid wrinkling. 

For the overhanging part of top plate we must use 46, in place of 
bin Formula (4). 

4b, = 1} = 37138, therefore, 


b= = 9,453, or say, 9,75”. 


The total width of top plate will be, therefore, including 1” for 
two webs and 8” for the two angles, or 9", and remembering that 
there is an overhanging part, 0,, each side, 

9” + b+ b, + b, 
— 2713 7 


= 


By referring to Table III, we should 
have obtained the same result, with- 
out the necessity of any calculation. 

Figure 4 will make the above still 
Fig. 4 more clear. 


LATERAL FLEXURE IN TOP FLANGES OF BEAMS, GIRDERS, OR 
TRUSSES, DUE TO COMPRESSION. 

The usual formule for rupture and deflection assume the beam 
girder or truss to be supported against possible lateral flexure 
(bending sideways). Now, if the top chord of a truss or beam is 
comparatively narrow and not supported sideways, the heavy, com- 
pressive strains caused in same may bend it sideways. To calculate 
this lateral flexure, use the formula given for long columns in ¢om- 
pression, but in place of / use only two-thirds of the span of the 
beam, girder or truss, that is #/, and for w use one-third of the great- 
est compressive strain in top chord, which is usually at the centre 

Inserting this in Formula (3) we have : 

a( 3a( © 
w 
transposing, we have, w 
3 ee... 1 42 
90? 2 
where a the area of the cross-section of the top chord in inches, 

. . 
_ gis the square of the radius of gyration of the top chord around 
its vertical axis ; we must therefore reverse the usual positions of 5 
and d, that is the breadth of top chord, becomes the depth or d, and 
the depth of es chord becomes the thickness, or b (both in formule 
given in last column of Table I.) 

w is the greatest allowable compressive strain in pounds at any 
point to resist lateral flexure safely at that point. 


(> )is the safe resistance of the material to compression per 
square inch in pounds. 
1 is the total length of span in inches. 


GLOSSARY OF SYMBOLS.—The following letters, = consfantin Rankine’s formula for compression 7 = 3.14159, or, say, 3.1-7 signifies the ratio of the cir. 


in all cases, will be found to express the same mean- 


of long pillars. (See Table I.) 


cumference and diameter of a circle, 


ing, unless distinctly otherwise stated, Viz.: — o =the centre, | If there are more than i 

= one of each kind 

a = area, in square inches. p =the amount of the left-hand re-action (or 8Up- | third, ete., are indicated with the a ee 

6= breadth, in inches. port) of beams, in pounds. | as, for instance, a, Gu, Gin, ete., or b, 

¢ constant for ultimate resistance to compression,|q = the amount of the right-hand re-action (or 8Up-| taking moments, or bending 
| 8, ains, 


| 
in pounds, per square inch. | 

= depth, m inches. | 

| 


|y = radius,ininches. 


port) of beams, in pounus. 


[See Table I.] | Stresses, etc., to signify at what point they are taken. 


=constant for modulus of elasticity, in pounds = in inches. letter signifying that point is added, as, for in- 
P _inch, that is, pounds per square inch. t= —- for ultimate — to tension, in| m — moment or bending moment at centre 
J = factor-of-safely. pounds, per square inch. | ma = “ “ ¥ 
9 = constant for ultimate resistance to shearing, per | = uniform load, in pounds. | mp = “ “ “ a ry 
square inch, across the grain. : |v = stress, in pounds. mx = “ “ “ ° 
9: = constant for ult mate resistance to shearing, per |w = load at centre,in pounds, __ $ = strain at centre. point X, 
h square inch, lengthwise of the grain. x,y and z signify unknown quantities, either in pounds | ., — point B 
= height, in inches. | or inches. oz = “ ‘point X. 
i = moment of inertia, in inches. [See Table I.) | 6 = total deflection, in inches. v =stress 
k = ultimate modulus of rupture, in pounds, per | p? = square of the radius of gyration, in inches. [See |v, = point D. 
square inch, Table I. “point 
= length, in inches. y = diameter, in inches. | w — load at centre. 
m = moment or bending moment, in pounds-inch. | a= point A, 
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n is given in Table II. 
Example. 


A trussed girder is 60' long between bearings, and not supported side- 
ways ; the top chord consists of two pales each 22" deep and 1” thick ; 
the plates are 2” apart, as per Figure 5. The greatest compressive strain 
on top chord has previously been ascertained to be on the central panel, 
and to be 525000 pounds. 
ways ? 


Is there danger of the girder bending side- 


The girder is safe against lateral flexure so long as 
the strain at centre does not exceed w in Formula (5). 
Now, the area a = 2.1.22 
= 44. 
Using 48000 pounds per square inch for ultimate 
resistance to compression of wrought-iron, and a factor- 
of-safety of 4, we have 


8000 
(F ) al 4800 


The length is 60’, or 720’, therefore 
12 518400. 
From Table II we have 
n = 0,000025. 
And from Table I, section Number 16, we have for the above 
cross-section, 


= 12000 


ads 


= 


of course, take the neutral axis x---y vertically, therefore d becomes 
4” and d, becomes 2”. This supposes the plates to be stiffly latticed 
or bolted together, with separators between. We have then 
48_98 
12(4-2) 
Then for w we have, 
3.44.12000 


w=, 4.518400 
1+ 9. 0.000028. 
__ 1584000 1584000 


= 456 484 Ibs. 


847 

Or, we find that there is danger of the girder bending sideways 
long before the actual compressive strain of 525000 pounds has been 
It will, therefore, be necessary to re-design the top chord, 


reached 


& so that it will be stiffer sideways. This subject will be more fully 
f treated when considering trusses. 
| TENSION. 
ae, In tension the load is applied directly to the material, and it is, 


therefore, evident that no matter of what shape the material may be, 
the strain will always be the same. This strain, of course; will be 
just equal to the load, and we have, therefore : — 

Where s =the amount of strain. 
Where w = the amount of load. 
— The weakest point of the piece under tension will, of course, be 
io where it bas the smallest area of cross-section; and the stress at 


amount of resistance its fibres are capable of. 


capable of is found by experiments and tests, and is given for each 
material per square inch of cross-section. 
the ultimate and safe resistances to tension of different materials 


= will be given later; in all the formule these constants are represented 
a5 by the letter ¢. 

“We have, then, for the stress: — 

v=a. tl 

Where v= the amount of ultimate stress. 

Where a= the area of cross-section. 

— Where ‘= the ultimate resistance to tension, per square inch of the 
material. 

ns Therefore, the fundamental formula (1), viz.: v=s. f, becomes 


te for pieces under tension : — 

— a.t=w. f, or: 

t 

w—a. ( 7 ) (6) 

“x Where w= the safe load or amount of tension the piece will stand. 
4 Where a= the area of cross-section at the weakest point (in square 
inches). 


Where ( = ) =the safe resistance to tension per square inch of 


the material. 


Example. 


A weight is hung at the lower end of a vertical wrought-iron rod, 
— which is firmly secured at the other end. The rod is 3” at one end and 
tapers to 2" at the other end. How much weight will the rod safely 
carry ? 
The smallest cross-section of the rod, where it would be likely to 
1 This, again, is not theoretically correct, as a piece under tension is apt to 
: stretch, and so reduce the area of its cross-section ; but the above is sufficiently 
— correct for all practical purposes. 


As we are considering the section for bending sideways, we must, 


such point will be equal to the area of cross-section, multiplied by the | 
{ The amount of resistance to tension the fibres of a material are | 


A table of constants for | 


break, would be somewhere very close to the 2” end, or, say, 2” in 
diameter. Its area of cross-section at this point will be: — 

22 22 

= 31} square inches. 


The ultimate resistance to tension of wrought-iron per square inch 
is, from forty-eight thousand puunds to sixty thousand pounds. We 
do not know the exact quality, and, therefore, take the lower figure ; 
using a factor-of-safety of four, we have for the safe resistance to 
tension per square inch : — 


(5) 


Therefore, the safe load will be : — 
w=3t. 12000 714 pounds. 
(To be continued.) 


= 12 000 pounds. 


| 
_ THE INFLUENCE OF ARCHITECTURE ON CARPENTRY. 


cA Wanta Moria,at Bur Gas. Spain. 


(Pep @n Soc: Faris) 


i} HE last of the present course of free lectures delivered under 
| i the auspices of the Carpenters’ Company was given at their hali 
in Londo -wall, a few weeks ago, by Mr. Banister Fletcher, i 
M.P., F.R.1.B.A., who took as his subject the actual work of earpen- 4 
try in all ages, and its action and reaction upon architecture. The 
facility which both architect and carpenter must each possess in 
order to attain excellence must be, the lecturer pointed out, the 
power of earnest thought on his work. The architect’s was the 
inventive quality of art, the carpenter’s was the actual work. The q 
ertist’s pencil and the carpenter’s tools, though wielded with the 
utmost skill, would, in the absence of earnest thought, produce but 
poor and imperfect results. ‘Technical excellence had its limits, to 
be reached by patient study; but the production of a new design or 
an original thought could never be arrived at by simple study, how- ; 
ever closely applied. ¥ 
Turning a moment to consider the birthplace of architecture, it 
would be seen that a primeval civilization like the faculties of child- 
hood could necessarily only conceive simple ideas, and these were con- 
verted into the first tangible forms of construction. The rapid arch- 
itectural development of the earlier nations must be ascribed to the 
constructive faculty of mankind; but the epoch of simplicity of con- 
| struction gradually yielded under the dominion of fresh requirements, 
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stimulating the forerunners of the art to increased efforts. The post 
and rail construction gave place to a more h: mogeneous mode of build- 
ing, and bit by bit construction more or less rude was added. 

Man having satisfied the natural cravings for a mere shelter, com- 
menced his first efforts at architectural embellishment, and the lec- 
turer thought, even in these late days, advantage might be derived 
from a little more attention being paid to the sources from whence 
sprang the germs of architecture. In early buildings the carpenter 
held an important place, and he was, in fact, the architect, with the 
advantage over modern ones that he put his ideas into execution, so 
that he was able to import into his work the nameless something 
which stamped it with the impress of a master mind. After the 
final decay of architecture in its Southern birthplace, a new creation 
arose in its Northern borders, and it was to the new creation that we 
owed the roofs of modern Europe. During this period the art of 
carpentry advanced by leaps and bounds, till we stood gazing with 
awe and wonder on the marvellous beauties of construction left us in 


many a wide-spanned roof of church and hall. ‘These were no formal | 


copies of the work of preceding ages, but the mere outcome of ear- 
nest thought brought to bear on its new conditions. During the 
Norman period, the roof, though plain, was often open to the actual 
frame timbers. It was evident, from the weather mouldings which 


frequently remained to this day on Norman towers, that the outer | 


roots of this style were often of a high pitch, but sometimes they 
were very low. 
the beams placed very near together, on the under side of which a 
flat-boarded ceiling was perhaps made. It might be doubted whether 
any example of this period now remained, though we had sufficient 
evidence to show what they were in several instances. Portions of 
some very remarkable wooden roofs of this style remained at Oak- 
ham and at the Bishop’s Palace, Hereford. 

Of the Early English style a few roofs still remained in country 
districts, especially in Sussex. They were of steep pitch, and either 
canted or of a circuiar form like a barrel vau't, and had generally 
tie-beams. Halesowen Parish Church, Salop, and one of the aisles 
of Rochester Cathedral had roofs with moulded beams clearly of 


Early English character; and at Old Shoreham was a tie-beam with | 


the tooth ornament on the original circular braces. 


They appeared to have had generally, if not always, | 


Coming to the Perpendicular period, we find in Westminster Hall | 


one of the finest specimens of a large span roof. 
were here made into a sort of trefoil arch, and the interstices of the 


The principals | 


framing were filled with panellings; there were also arches from one | 


rincipal to another. Of the same class were the roofs of Crosby 
Hall, Bishopsgate, and Christ Church, Oxford; but this type of roof 
was not common in churches where the flat, or nearly flat-ceiled roof 
was more usual. Half-timbered houses were frequently erected in 
this Perpendicular period. both in this country and in Germany ard 
France. The houses of the richer burghers were often constructed 
in this manner, and were enriched with ornamental carving. This 
woodwork, while not belonging to art of a very high order, being 
generally entirely executed by the carpenter, was pervaded, as a 
whole, by a peculiar charm. In our own country, especially in War- 
wickshire and Cheshire, numerous picturesque specimens could be 
seen, and a holiday would be well and pleasantly spent in studying 
the examples remaining in Warwick, Coventry, or Chester. In 
most cases, if the works were minutely examined, it would be found 
to bear the impress of careful artistic work, rightly applied, although 
in many instances these were purely the action of the individual 
workman’s ideas. However much work had been lavished on a 
building, seldom was the same moulding, stop, or ornament employed 
throughout, and this constituted the real charm of the treatment. 

In order to show the advantage of living among and studying these 
works, the lecturer showed two moulded ends to beams, both the 
outcome of the workman independent of architectural control, both 
taken from buildings erected in Warwickshire. The one, which was 
refined in all its details, was taken from the neighborhood of artistic 
old work; the other, debased and clumsy in character, was surrounded 
by stucco and sham art. Much in the same way architecture always 
affected carpentry, and he held that it was only by architects working 
up toahigh standard of art that the workman could improve himself. 

In discussing these wooden house fronts, roofs, and other huge 
pieces of mechanism, which developed in boldness and variety, it 
should not be overlooked that the abundance of oak timber in the 
north of Europe both suggested much of this art, and admitted of 
bold features of construction from the size of the logs and the tenac- 
ity of the material. Timber was in the fifteenth century to be had 
at low prices and in any quantity. Whole cities were mainly con- 
structed of timber, The houses were framed together with posts 
about sixteen inches square in section, arching outwards, and meet- 
ing the projecting floor timbers, and so with the upper stories. In 
the Rows of Chester, an open gallery or passage was left in the first 
floor within the timbers of the house fronts. Projecting oriels often 
jutted out from these overhanging stories, and the spaces between 
these framing pieces were filled-in with laths and mortar, or in later 
years wit! glass. In London, Rouen, Blois, and Coventry, the 
angle-posts were occupied by niches having statuettes in them, or 
fifteenth-century window-tracery was sunk in the surfaces. Most of 
the ornamental work to the early half-timbered houses was confined 
to the ends of joists, beams, and posts, and it was not till a later date 
— about the sixteenth century —that the panel spaces were filled in 
with useless ornament, having nothing to do with the construction, 
and in no way improving the beauty of the work. 


He would, in the next place, consider carpenter’s work in furniture, 
both ancient and modern, with a view of inquiring if even in this 
branch of work the carpenter had not had some share in aiding the 
cause of progress. In the British Museum were preserved some 
Egyptian chairs which, from the simplicity of their construction, 
we-e well worthy of a visit, putting aside their wonderful preserva- 
tion after the lapse of centuries. Another old piece of furniture was 
St. Peter’s Chair, at Rome, and this old piece of work, though at 
times repaired, still retained much of its ancient character. During 
the sixteenth century especially, furniture possessed an architectural 
character in its outlines. In the fifteenth century, chests, screens, 
stall fronts, doors and panelling followed or fell in with the prevailing 
arrangements of architectural design in stonework, such as window- 
tracery or wall-tracery. But in the sixteenth-century, furniture, 
architectural character not proper to woodwork for any constructive 
reason was imparted to cabinets, chests, etc. ‘They were artificially 
provided with parts that imitated the lines, brackets, and all the 
details of Classic entablatures when these had constructive reasons, 
but which, reduced to the proportions of furniture, had not the same 
property. These subdivisions brought into use the art of “joinery.” 
As the vigor of the great sixteenth-century movement died out, the 
mania for making furniture in the form of architectural models died 
out also, nor did it again become the fashion until quite modern times, 
under the Gothic and other revivals, at the end of the last and the 
beginning of the present century. The architectural idea was in 
itself full of grandeur, and productive of very beautiful examples in 
the sarcophagus-shaped chests or cassoni or cabinets, although the 
facades of temples, the vaults, columns, and triumphal arches of Rome 
would not bear reduction to such small proportions. With the intro- 
duction of marquetry into more general use, there was apparent, not 
only a new or renewed method of decoration, but a changed ideal of 
construction. Pieces of furniture were no longer subdivided by 
architectural mouldings and columns, all such meant extra work 
added to the sides and fronts. 

The lecturer asked why modern carpenters had not taken in hand 
some of the work required in designing and executing furniture. At 
no period had there been such a demand for good, sound, solid and 
substantial work in this direction, work, in fact, well within the car- 
penter’s domain, and a large field was open to the craft in the future. 
Why should not the hall furniture of a modern house fall entirely to 
the share of the carpenter? Mr. Fletcher exhibited some hall furni- 
ture he designed for his own residence and had executed solely by 
carpenters some seventeen years ago. They had thus seen in their 
survey of art, as far as traced, a continual progress of human ideas 
and conceptions, beginning with evolution, followed by imagination, 
and completed by adaptation. When they looked from their present 
standpoint of critical examination as to the real manner and use of 
the various means of construction, it must be counted an anachronism 
that their predecessors of the last century, incapable of comprehend- 
ing the true spirit of preceding ages and the principles on which 
their work was based, should have been so fond of reproducing 
archaic forms of construction, false alike in art and principle, and 
unsuited to a material in which they wrought. The error into which 
they fell was that they attempted only to reproduce the forms of 
older work without regard to its spirit. What we wanted was the 
love of truth that animated the workers in olden times, and when we 
had mastered the first principles of such a revival, we should be on 
the high road to success. The designer should so use every material 
dealt with as to bring out its distinctive properties. One great and 
too common error was that of not letting well alone. How often 
did we find a well-moulded beam spoilt by the addition of meretricious 
ornament, having nothing in common with the member itself, and 
injuring by its presence what it was intended to enhance. 

Asa result of the spread of technical schools, art was, he was 
pleased to notice, making its influence felt in our workshops, and he 
was hopeful that in the not far distant future our workmen would 
take their right place in the hierarchy of art, and a better understood 
connection between the arts of construction and design would 
assuredly be the outcome. More than anybody, the carpenter had 
greater opportunities in the present day of improving his knowledge. 
Nearly every modern roof proclaimed the fact from the housetops. 
The roofs of our Georgian forefathers were perhaps nearly without 
exception the most unobtrusive frauds of a sham age. Concealed 
between lofty parapets from without, and by lath and plaster from 
within, sham construction and scamped work went on hand-in-hand 
unchecked ; but a change for the better had now opened, and instead 
of seeking to hide his work, each architect vied with the other to 
show more and more both of the roof and its construction. No 
one could deny that the change was for the better. The man of all 
others to whom our thanks were due for this alteration in public 
taste was the late Mr. Pugin. He it was who first played havoc 
with the old tie-beam school of construction, without which the whole 
superstructure of collars and braces would have fallen to the ground. 
In our enthusiastic effort after the ideal we were sometimes apt to 
adopt archaic forms, which in our sober moments we were sorry for. 
He referred more particularly to the debased form of French and 
Flemish roofs just at present in vogue of the bedpost order, wherein 
the canons of the constructive position of materials was set at nought. 
The old carpenters evolved from their experience the constructive 
excellence that we found in most of their work. We must not, in 
our efforts to be eclectic, sin on the other side, and lose all trace of 
real worth. One point that was sometimes overlooked in adapting 
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old examples by rule of thumb was that the adapters failed to take 


into account the age in which the works were executed. The extra 


strengths of timbers in old roofs had been the main cause of their 
stability. Parts evidently designed under the direct laws of stress, 
intended originally to act as a strut, had, under changed conditions, 
come to serve the purpose of a tie, and if, on examination, the piers 
had given way, we might be certain that some power other than orig- 


inally intended had been exerted, as pins could never have been prop- | 


erly utilized where tension of the part was presupposed. The pecu- 
liarity of the present position of architecture was the reversal of the 
conditions under which it progressed. In the past the secular ele- 
ment was subordinated to the religious conception; now the utitita- 
rian preceded all others, and it was the multiplicity of the require- 
ments of our latter-day architecture that made the fulfilment so dif_i- 
cult a task. It was the continuation of the analytical and synthetical 
methods that was now necessary to elaborate a definite system. To 
the young man starting in life his advice was: study anywhere and 
everywhere, but learn to sift the tares from the* wheat, striving to 
remember that old work was not necessarily good because it was old. 
If the young could strip self and learn to follow the spirit that ani- 
mated the constructure of the thirteenth century —the period when 
construction had attained its full development — without copying all 
its forms and conditions, he would eventually retain something worth 
knowing. The unfortunate part of it was that the workman, like too 
many members of the architectural profession, only make bad copies 


of the old forms, taking little heed of the different conditions and re- | 


quirements of the work. Mr. Fletcher quoted from the late G. E. 
Street’s last address at the Institute, in which solid construction was 
insisted upon, and from a recent Academy lecture by Mr. Aitchison, 
pointing out that construction was best when it deeorated the mate- 
rial employed for construction. The lecturer continued: I think 
that jerry building has had its day, that the work of the future will 
be solid, substantial work, that solid woods will be used, and veneer 


discarded. I find houses built from my designs, and in a solid man- | 


ner by so-called speculative builders let and sell far more quickly, 
though a larger price is asked for them than for the usual flimsy class of 


house, whereas these stronger, more solid, and more expensive houses | 


would not have let or sold a few years ago. In my judgment, there- 
fore, the time has arrived when to build solidly and well will pay best 
even the speculative builder, and this will make the carpenter more 
than ever in request if he will give his attention to technical knowl- 
edge. The scope of his trade will be increased, for the demand for 
solid and substantial houses will influence the furniture therein, and 
the carpenter and joiner may certainly make the hall and dining- 
room furniture, the panelling of ceiling, in conjunction with enam- 
elled iron, the dadoing of halls and rooms, the solid parquetry of 
floors. The great thing that the carpenter must remember is that he 
must cultivate taste, for this now pays, and its cultivation is one of 
the weapons we have against foreign competition. Everything the 
carpenter does should bear progress of his trade; all being solid, 
simple, yet tasteful. Where he can, he should build his cottage with 
some portion of half-timbered work, barge-boards, etc., if not pre- 
vented by local regulations; he should be content with bare walls at 
first, and gradually panel and fit up each room. Nothing will more 
help to elevate his own taste and the taste of his neighbors, and it 
should be borne in mind that he will be educating himself as an art 
workman, and thus the carpenter will be helping to influence the 
architecture of the future. 


Parntinc Microscopic Stipes. — An exchange tells of a visit to the 
house of a microscopist, who thus describes some of his treasures: “I 
have several little things to tell you that are not known except by 
microscopists. Here is a slip of glass, for instance,” he continued, as 
he picked up a narrow glass-slide, “ which contains the representation 
of a beautiful bouquet of flowers. The representation, when looked at 
with the naked eye, can scarcely be seen at all. It simply looks like a 
small shot. The bouquet, when you look at it through the instrument, 
contains, as you can discover, eighty-two distinct flowers of various 
shades and colors; and each is as perfect as it would be possible for an 
artist to represent it on canvas. ‘The entire bouquet, including all the 
flowers, leaves, etc., was made from the scales and hair of Brazilian 
butterflies. The dust from the wings of the butterflies was picked up 
and placed in position by Henry Dalton, of London, who is now dead. 
Dalton, with the aid of a microscope, picked up one particle of the dust 
at a time on the end of a hair, and adjusted it to the slide in sucha 
manner that, when his task was finished, the bouquet assumed its pres- 
ent beautiful and perfect form. Although Dalton was dissipated, he 
excelled most of his imitators in his peculiar line of art. Among micro- 
scopists his works are prized as highly as the works of the great mas- 
ters in painting are valued by artists who work on canvas. A painter 
who can paint a complete scene on a surface as small as a sleeve-button 
is considered skilful; yet Dalton used a single hair for a brush, and 
dealt with particles of matter scarcely visible to the naked eye, which 
he placed in their respective positions with the aid of his microscope 
with such accuracy that he finally produced his representations, which 
are so correct in every detail that artists who have examined them crit- 
ically have been almost overcome with astonishment. This is what I 
call one of the wonderful achievements of the century. He was a fast 
worker, and, by laboring almost incessantly, he could finish it, I think, 
in the course of a week or ten days. The Dalton slides are very valu- 
able in America. There are not more than fifty Dalton slides in this 
country, and they can scarcely be purchased for love or money. In 
fact, as I have said before, they are as highly prized by microscopists 


throughout the world as a rare painting by a celebrated master is | 


prized.” 


A NEW SYSTEM FOR SUBAQUEOUS FOUNDATIONS. 
N carrying out 
pneumatic foun- 
dations an _ iron 

caisson of the form 
of the object re- 
quired is generally 
used as a working 
chamber. The ma- 
sonry carried up 
upon this is usually 
constructed — within 
an iron sheathing, 
Which serves to pro- 
tect the new work 
from injury by fric- 
tion as it is pressed 
down into the 
ground, and _ also 
acts as a coffer-dam. 
| The caisson and the 
=== sheathing remain 
permanently in the 
structure. Many at- 
tempts have been 
made to lessen the 
cost of this system, 
caused by the loss of 
the iron. Works 
have been carried 
out in which the 
caisson served only 


as a diving-bell, and 


moved; but this 
method, apart from 
its great cost, only 
answers where the foundation does not go deep into the bottom, and 
then only for special cases. In another direction saving of cost has 
been sought by removing the upper iron sheath after the masonry has 
been carried up sufficiently high and using it again. 

Already in 1851 Pfanmiiller had suggested, in a scheme for bridg- 
| ing the Rhine at Mainz, that the upper portion of the iron sheaths 
| for the piers should be serewed off when the masonry was carried up 
| above the water-level, and used again at another pier. In the case 

of the Saltash Bridge, Mr. Brunel removed the iron cylinders, thirty- 
seven feet in diameter, for the whole depth of about fifty-six feet, in 

| which the piers were not imbedded in the bed of the estuary. In 
constructing the Antwerp quays the contractors built the masonry, 
which was founded upon pneumatically-sunk caissons within massive 
iron sheathings, which, when the masonry was far enough advanced, 
were unbolted from the caissons, lifted bodily and reused at another 
part of the wall. As the foundation of the masonry did not go far 
into the solid, the friction to be overcome in lifting these shearhings 
was not great. 

In 1882 the Societa Italiana began the founding of a quay wall 

| about two hundred yards in length along the corrected course of the 
Tiber for the protection of the Villa Farnesina, The work was all 
done in the dry, the great curve of the Tiber not being cut out till 
later. The wall was founded upon a series of iron caissons, sixty- 
five feet seven inches long, fifteen feet nine inches wide, and twenty- 
nine feet six inches deep. The masonry was brought up for twenty- 
three feet in rough tufa and puzzuolana mortar, and for the remaining 
six feet with a facing of travertin blocks. A sheathing of unusual 
construction, which was put up to its full height at once, was used, 
perhaps rather as a protection during the sinking for the rough ma- 
sonry in slow-setting mortar, than as a coffer-dam in which to build 
the upper masonry. This sheathing consisted of vertical iron plates 
23.6 inches wide, connected together by two flat bars riveted together 
between which the edge of the plates was pushed. There was no 
filling or calking of the joints, and no attachment to the caisson. 

When a length of walling was finished, the plates and bars were 

pulled out and used again in another length. 

Inspired by these works, Mr. Gaertner designed a “ foundation 
mantel,” which easily takes to pieces, and is adaptable to any form 
of caisson. It consists of vertical plates, 0.2 inch thick and two feet 
seven inches wide, in six foot seven inch lengths, joined together 
at the horizontal points by double cover-plates and a double row of 
bolts. Laterally these plates are kept in position by fitting into a 
riveted X formed of two bars, 5.09 inches x 0.47 inch, separated by 
a bar, 2 inches x 0.27 inch, all three being riveted together. The 
vertical plates are not fastened ‘o these L-irons, but the joint is 
calked. The I’s break joint with the plates, and are only lightly at- 
tached to the caisson. 

In the winter of 1883-84, the two abutments and two piers of the 
bridge over the Wisloca at Dembica, in Galicia, were erected upon 
this plan. The area of the foundation of the abutments is sixty- 

_ eight square yards each, and of the piers fifty-seven square yards. 


1 Abstract in the Ex. Min. of Proc. of the Brit. Inst. Civil Engineers of & paper 
E. Gaertner in the Wochenschrift des Ocster-Ingenieur und Architeckten 
| Vereins. 
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The foundations varied in depth from twenty to twenty-six feet below 
low water, and from twenty-eight to thirty-seven feet below the 


ground level, and four to five rows of the movable plates were used, | 


according to circumstances. The materials sunk through were sand 
and gravel first, and, lower, stiff clay. When the foundation of one 
pier was completed and the masonry brought up high enough, the 
sheath was removed to the next pier. It was used four times. 

To obviate any danger of bolt-heads or other projecting pieces 
catching on the masonry as it is being drawn out, the space between 
the sheath and the masonry is filled with sand as the latter pro- 
gresses. The sheath is removed by windlasses, which draw out the 
vertical plates and fish-joints one by one. The joint between the 
sheath and the caisson is simply broken in this operation. The 
weight of the sheath, including all joints and fastenings, is for the 
lowest row of plates nineteen pounds per square foot, and for the 
rest 15.6 pounds. If the plates have to be re-used over a caisson of 
different shape from the one from which they are being taken, it may 
be necessary to bend them to the required curve, and to this end 
they must be of the best material; the vertical fish-joints are the 
same for all shapes of caisson. It has been intended to make care- 
ful tests to ascertain the amount of friction encountered in drawing 
off the sheath, but the floods of June, 1884, made it necessary to get 
the work done as soon as possible, and the tests were therefore con- 
fined to the right pier, which was one hundred and fifteen feet from 
the bank, and founded 21.6 feet below low water, and thirty-eight 
feet below the surface of the ground, made up of 


While the sinking of one of the caissons was in progress, the giv- 
ing way of the joints of two of the vertical plates at their joining 
with the caisson gave the opportunity of calculating the external 
friction, the bottom of the caisson being at the time 5.2 feet below 
low water, and 23.3 feet below the surface of the ground. This gave 
a resistance due to friction of 5.1 tons per foot run of circumference, 
equivalent to 492 tons per square foot of surface of the sheathing. 
These and some observations of other plates which gave way on the 
further sinking of the caisson, taking into account the degree in 
which they followed the caisson or stayed behind, showed that the 
earth pressure on the inside of the sheathing is proportioned to the 
friction, just as is the case on the outside. 

These slight observations showed that the co-eflicient of friction in- 


_side is at least as great as, if not greater than, that outside, and that, 


2 assive -pressure as g i ic- | 

the refore, he P fric | appearance —it has grown year by year — the causes are below the 
@ -press >, 8 ares ate > | 

ton as active carth-preseure surface; unless I am much mistaken, you will find it increase, rather 


the resistance to friction when both surfaces of the sheathing were 


sliding, as is the case when the sheathing is drawn off, instead of only | 


one, as in the former cases, and whether, as must be theoretically as- 
sumed, the resistances work simultaneously on both sides of the plate, 
and are thus proportional to the sum of the inner and outer co-efli- 
cients of friction. If this is so, a comparison of the theoretical cal- 
culated outside friction with the observed resistance to the drawing- 
up of the sheathing should show the former to be at most one-half the 
latter. The calculations have been made for all the cases in which 
the plates were above water (there being no theory giving useful re- 
sults for material permeated by water). 

The theoretical earth pressure was determined by Rebhann’s con- 
struction, in which the weight of the material was taken at 98.3 


38°, and gravel and sand 36°. After a long series of observations, 
the co-efficient of friction for the outside was found to be 0.466, and 
for the inside 0.588, or twenty percent greater than the outside fric- 
tion. The results of the calculation were reduced to diagrams which 


[ We cannot pay attention to the demands of correspondents who for- 
get to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith. } 

THE EFFECT OF WIND ON PLUMBERS’ TRAPS. 
To tHe Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — In a two-story house, with a horizontal run of soil- 
pipe of about thirty feet, from a running trap to the vertical part 
about forty-five feet high, about which were grouped in basement, 
first and second story the usual fixtures each with its own branch 
from soil-pipe, I recently observed the effect of a rather high and 
“gusty” wind. The fresh-air inlet was two inches, the soil-pipe four 
inches, open at top, extending well above ridge of a gambrel roof, but 
ten feet or so from the ridge. The closet was a short hopper, and 
most of the traps of other fixtures were §-traps with five-inch seal, 
and not vented. Although the discharge of any fixture in this house 
has scarcely any effect on the seal of the trap of any other fixture, 
yet this wind caused a rise and fall of nearly, if not quite, one and 
one-fourth inches. This was no more of a wind than might occur a 
half-dozen times in an ordinary season. This is a case that vent-pipes 
would not help, and had the shallow traps, so common, been used, 
the house might have been favored with air from the pipes. 

It has been fashionable among architects to make game of venti- 
lating caps, but the subscriber purposes to try some of them and see 
if they will steady the water in these traps. Mr. PIncu. 


BRIBES. 


New York, April 26, 1886. 
To tHe Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— Alluding to your article in the number for April 17th, 
entitled “ Corruption Again,” permit me to say that I fear the evil 
is more deeply rooted than at first sight appears. Certainly in this 
community, outside of professional circles, the custom of taking and 
giving commissions for any service is generally prevalent, and to 
refuse to pay would be regarded as dishonorable, while to reject an 
offered payment would seem, to most men, mere Quixotism. From 
the tip to the waiter, to the cash to the alderman, every one seeketh 
gifts and followeth after rewards. Nor is it an epidemic of recent 


than diminish in the future. The strength of it lies in the fact that 
it is more difficult to get work to do than it is to do it, and to change 
this condition of affairs will require more than hopes. 

Respectfully yours, JOHN BEVERLEY ROBINSON. 


[THE offering of commissions, discounts, rebates and concessions of one 
kind or another to one’s own customer or to an unemployed agent to 


| induce him to bring in orders, is a perfectly legitimate means of securing 


business. To offer any inducements of this kind to an agent already in 
the employ of another person, as an architect is, is bribery, corruption and 
crime, as it tempts the agent so approached to commit a crime punish- 
able at law. In spite of our correspondent’s assertion, we do not believe 


| that corruption of this kind is spreading or cannot be checked whenever it 


shows itself. Our reason for this belief is, that several times, when indig- 


| nant architects have sent us business circulars offering commissions to 
pounds per cubic foot, and the angle of repose for sand with loam at | 


them, but professing no desire that the offer should be held ‘‘ confiden- 
tial,’ we have felt that the offer was made in the same spirit that it might 
be made to the customer himself, and in that belief have written to the 


| party issuing the circular, explaining the delicate relationship in which an 
| architect is placed as the fiduciary agent of his employer. In every case 


thoroughly proved that with the simultaneous action of two surfaces | 


of the same body (as in the case of the sheathing when being drawn 
off) the resistances to friction act simultaneously on the two surfaces, 
and therefore must be added together. 


Mean resistance to the winding up of the “vertical plates 
of the sheathing. 


in Per plate 2ft. Per metre of circumfer-| Per square metre of 


Tins. wide. ence of sheathing. sheathing. 
| Tonnes, Tonnes. Kilograms. 
1.0 | 40.140 0.177 177 
(3.28 feet) | (0.138 10a) |) (0.053 tons per foot) | { (36.3 lb. per sq. ft.) 
2.0 0.560 0.709 354 
3.0 1,390 1.759 586 
4.0 | 2,620 3.316 R29 
5.0 | 4.560 5.772 1,154 
6.0 | 5.5°0 7.025 1,171 
6.5 6.290 7.962 1,224 
6.75 7.290 9.227 1,367 
7.10 | 9.150 11.582 1.631 
{ 7.50 | § 11.310 14.316 1,908 
(24.6 feet) (11.13 tons)| (4.295 tons per foot) (391.1 1b. per sq. ft.) 


The above table refers to the land pier on the right bank of the | 


Wisloca. From this table it is seen that the friction at considerable 
depths, and especially where the earth is saturated with water, in- 
creases very rapidly. The mean water-level in the case of the pier 
to which the table refers was about 4.7 m. (15.4 feet) below the sur- 
face of the ground. The observations and calculations described in 
the paper were made by Mr. Adolf Titze, who was the engineer in 
charge of the works on behalf of the firm who built the bridge, the 
author of the paper being a member of the firm. 


we have received answer that the offerers of commissions had not under- 
stood what an architect’s relation to his client was, and an assurance that 
they would never send out similar circulars. If the offering of bribes must 
increase, it can only do so by the sufferance of the profession, and we have 
too high a regard for its members to believe that they are not both able 
and willing to check it.— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 


THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR DILATORY WORK. 
NEw YORK, April 22, 1886. 
To THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, —I have seen several answers in your paper to — 
ers regarding the relations of architect and client, and as we look 
upon you as much as any one as an authority in these matters, I 
write to ask regarding a position which has lately arisen in my prac- 
tice. Please let me know, in as sharply-defined lines as possible, 
what is the responsibility of a superintendent architect in the work 
of effectually hastening the progress of slow, dilatory contractors. 
In ordinary practice, ought he to be held accountable when the car- 
penter’s walk does not promptly meet the mason’s, or vice versa, or 
when any other craftsmen are not in season for the steady progress 
of the building, it being pre-supposed that all contracts have been 
placed in proper and due season? I am superintending a work that 
has been unusually long in coming to a close —my client expresses 
a high degree of satisfaction with the purely architectural part of my 
service, but holds that I have been to blame that the work has been 
slow. The charge, as I understand it, is not of delay in giving draw- 
ings, but that I did not, with sufficient activity, use the whip with all 
hands, or, more properly, use language to that effect. How far, in 
my own opinion, I have failed in the “language part,” I will not 
now say, except that I tried to do my best to expedite the work. 
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Granting that I was not successful, and that I have stood to my post 
for an extended period of supervision, how far have I failed in my 
professional duty ? Yours truly, A SUBSCRIBER. 

[Ir would be impossible to say, without knowing all the circumstances, 
whether “ Subscriber’’ ito blame for the slow progress of the work. Per- 
haps he may have omit*d to introduce any forfeiture for delay into his 
contracts, and the owner might justly complain of such an oversigiit, but, 
if nothing of this sort is to be imputed to him, he should not be saddled 
with the failure of the contractors to live up to their own agreements. 
Owners sometimes fancy that an architect ought to spend a good deal of 
time in prodding the contractors, forgetting that the architect can best serve 
them by a somewhat formal abstinence from interference with the con- 
tractors, except in the ways distinctly specified in the contract; and that 
officious directions, given without necessity in regard to matters not in the 
architect's province, may be construed, by a jury, always disposed to take 
a builder's part, as a waiver of the very provisions in the contract which 
the owner regards as most important. If ‘“‘Subscriber’’ feels himself 
entirely blameless in the matter, and is sure that the delays were wholly 
due to the acts of the owner or the fault of the contractors, we will remind 
him that the profession considers him entitled to extra payment for the 
unexpected and unreasonable length of time through which he has been 
obliged to continue his service by superintendence. — Eps. AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT. } 


CHIPPING] 


Wat A FRENCHMAN CAN DO witH A Harr.— Of General von Man- 
teuffel, the late German military governor of conquered Alsace, who 
hated all that was French, it is said that he once, at a public dinner, 
engaged in a dispute with a French diplomat, who maintained the supe- 
riority of the French workmen over the artisans of all other nations. 
“ A thing so ugly does not exist that the skill and genius of a French- 
man cannot make of it a thing of beauty,” he said. Angered by the 
contradiction, the old soldier pulled a hair from his bristly-gray mous- 
tache, and, handing it to the Frenchman, said, curtly, ‘*‘ Let him make a 
thing of beauty out of that, then,and prove your claim.” The French- 
man took the hair and sent it in a letter to a well-known Parisian jew- 
eller, with a statement of the case and an appeal to his patriotic pride, 
giving him no limit of expense in executing the order. A week later 
the mail from Paris brought a neat little box for the General. In it 
was a handsome scarf-pin made like a Prussian eagle, that held in its 
talons a stiff gray bristle, from either end of which dangled a tiny 
golden ball. One was inscribed “ Alsace,” the other “ Lorraine,” and on 
the eagle’s perch were the words, “ You hold them, but by a hair.” — 
Exchange. 


Tae Favv or rae PemBerton Mii. — The fire which has destroyed 
the picker-room and dye-house of the Pemberton Mills, in Lawrence, 
brings to mind the awful calamity of twenty-six years ago, when the 
main building of the Pemberton Mills collapsed, burying the 600 oper- 
atives in the ruins. It was about 4.30 o'clock, on the afternoon of Jan- 
uary 10, 1860, that, without the slightest note of warning, the ceiling of 
the upper floor separated from the walls on either side, and in another 
instant carried each floor, with burdens of machinery, iron and tim- 
bers, to the bottom, where, with 600 people, a pyramid was formed, 
rising over 50 feet. The wall, thus freed from the internal support, 
wavered a moment, and, falling inward and outward, completed the 
wreck. ‘The moans and cries for help of those in the ruins whose lives 
had not been immediately crushed out, mingled with an alarm rung 
out by the factory bells, called almost the entire community to the spot. 
Darkness lent additional horror to the scene, for, while a thousand 
hands were ready to rescue, it was impossible to know whence the calls 
for assistance came. Notwithstanding the difficulties surrounding the 
work, over 200 of the imprisoned were taken out in safety, beams and 
iron-pillars being moved about with the assistance of ropes. Commu- 
nication with those of them who were uninjured was maintained for 
hours, and water, coffee and words of encouragement given them. 
Toward ten o'clock two men descended through a crevice with lanterns 
to rescue a young woman, when one of the lamps was broken. The 
burning oil set fire to the surrounding cotton, and in a few minutes the 
black, shapeless mass of débris was wrapped in flames. Before mid- 
night every voice within the ruins was stilled in death. A few days 
after, a rough estimate of the loss of life was made, when it was found 
that 145 had been either crushed or burned to death, while 166 were 
wounded. Those of the dead who were not identified were carricd to 
the City Hall, and there spread along the floor to await the recognition 
of friends, which in many cases was difficult and sometimes impossible. 
— Boston Journal, April 12th. 


THERE is just sufficient idle labor in the United States to protect employ- 
ing interests from unreasonable demands of labor organized or unorgan- 
ized. Each week absorbs some of this surplus, leaving the wage-workers 
more and more the masters of the situation. Good reasons exist for saying 
that the transition on Monday from ten hours to eight and nine hours labor 
per day will be quiet, orderly and satisfactory, At frequent periods within 
ten or fifteen years violent fluctuations have occurred in prices of products 
without any lasting disadvantage. The industria] transition which wil] 
take place on a more or less extended scale on Monday, is not regarded with 
as much quietude by the manufacturing interests at large, as the outside 
and disinterested observer. The employing interests are face to face with 
a new master; they are obliged to agree to many things which in the past 
they have refused to recognize. This week two hundred labor-organizers | 
are initiating laborers at the rate of 10,000 to 15,000 per day. Their employ- | 
ers have at last aroused. Reference has been made heretofore to the move- | 
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ment of some manufacturers in Rhode Island and Massachusetts looking to 
organization. The preliminary work has been completed in those States 
and in other States, both in New England and in the Middle States. A spirit 
of organization is at work among the ranks of employers. No less than 
twenty organizations have been established for mutual protection and 
assistance. ‘These organizations lack the elements of strength possessed by 
the labor unions. but they will answer for the emergency. ‘The actuating 
Mvtive at presen. is to guard their membership against undue advances in 
wages and against the exercise of undue control by the workmen over their 
employers and their business. These organizations of employers will 
shortly broaden in their scope: the history of trades-unionism on this side 
aud on the other justify the statement. The iron and steel manufacturers 
in western Pennsylvania organized over twenty years ago for this same 
narrow, but commendable purpose of protecting their interests against the 
seemingly exorbitant demand of mill labor. The workmen’s union was a 
compact one, and they were exceptionally fortunate in their struggles for 
higher wages, gaining nearly every strike which they made from that time 
to this. The result after a few years was the broadening of the employers’ 
association, the development of a spirit of friendliness to their employés’ 
union and the establishment of rules and regulations and a sliding-scale of 
wages, based upon the card-rates of iron for their future control. Many 
strikes have been avoided »f late years because of this association among 
employers. Whien either » ‘e is dissatisfied, the rules provide for the call- 
ing of a conference of coiu.nittees representing each side where complaints 
are discussed and friendly results arrived at. This organization of work- 
men grew from a small local association of less than one hundred men into 
one compact organization known as the Amalgamated Association of Iron 
and Steel Workers, and numbers between 20,000 and 30,000 skilled laborers 
in the nearly three hundred rolling-mills inthe United States. The employ- 
ers’ association has also expanded into a national federation of iron and 
steel manufacturers, and strikes or lockouts are not thought of by either 
side. The interest of iron and steel mill-employés and of their employers 
in Great Britain are kept in harmony by some such system as this. Up 
to 1866 bitter and prolonged strikes occasioned sore distress on one side 
and serious losses on the other. Out of this grew the Board of Conciliation 
aud Arbitration for the manufactured-iron trade of the North of England. 
For several years there have*been no serious strikes in the region controlled 
by this organization. Arbitration is accepted, though not without deep 
complaints on one side or the other at times. In the United States the 
organization of labor will expand with such rapidity during the next year 
or two that employers will be obliged to band together at first for protection 
against exhorbitant demands, but ultimately for the purpose of establishing 
friendly relations with their workmen through their labor associations. 
Out of this will flow many good results; employers who have for all time 
been accustomed to absolute independence will not gently take to this labor 
control, but it is a power which will force itself into recognition. It is mak- 
ing no prediction to say that ina few years the larger industries will be 
compactly organized, and that all disputes will be settled in a friendly way 
by Boards of Arbitration or Conciliation, and furthermore that the profit- 


| sharing system will gain in acceptance and will be found to produce results 


that will make it a welcome escape from chronic evils. Half of the diffi- 
culties in this whole question will disappear as soon as organized labor 
demonstrates its ability to equalize the rates of wages throughout the 
United States in each industry. The fear now entertained is that organiza- 
tion will control in isolated sections, and that the uncontrolled industrial 
interests will possess special advantages in consequence. Particular atten- 
tion is devoted to this over-written-about question at this time, because of 
the universal interest felt in it on account of the impending change in the 
hours of labor. There are, no doubt, thousands of employers whose expe- 
rience justifies them in predicting evil results, and who cannot be induced 
to see their way smoothly through the changes at our doors. The question 
is a broad one, and no one can see to the end of it. The causes at work are 
legitimate ones; the objective point of the army of wage-workers is an hon- 
orable one, therefore no harm can come from the movement. If the reform 
is not general it will fail of its own weight. There is good reason, however, 
for believing that in the building trades and in the bulk of the industries 
in the larger cities and towns the reduction will be general and permanent, 
and that ina few weeks confidence will be restored, that demand for al! 
sorts of products and material will increase, and that the summer and 
autumn will be seasons of exceptional industrial and commercial activity. 
The strike fever will surely subside. The iron trade has lost some of its 
vigor during the past few days, so far as market indications go to show. 
The production, however, of both iron and steel have not been curtailed, 
and there are no evidences of any falling off in consumption. Railroad 
building this year, to date, foots up five hundred and fifty miles as against 
three hundred and fifteen miles same time last year. The commercial 
failures up to a week ago for this year were 3,814 as against 4,479 same time 
last year. Railroad traffic is increasing on the Trunk lines, and in some 
directions earnings are also improving. Moderate gains in the movement 
of general merchandise are reported at several Western commercial centres. 
The bituminous miners of Pennsylvania and Maryland are on strike to the 
number of about 25,000, and in the anthracite regions the apprehension is 
to-day that a general strike will be inaugurated for the eight-hour day, and 
for the correction of a number of abuses that have existed a long time. 
The newspapers are doing more to stimulate strikes by their sensational 
reports than the labor agitators themselves. All that the anthracite miners 
want is the eight-hour day at present. An extremely sinall volume of busi- 


| ness has been transacted in the stock markets. The money-markets are 


quiet, business-paper discounts ruling at four and one-half to five per cent. 
There is no marked activity in financial cireles anywhere, but an improving 
demand for money is likely to be developed in the West. The probabilities 
point to an improving trafic and improving freight rates. Returns on the 
Trunk lines are more satisfactory this year at twenty-five cents than last 
year at fifteen. An extensive movement is in progress in lumbering opera- 
tions in both primary and secondary markets. Textile manufacturers are 
gradually restricting their operations. 


Tue Paintincs THE PanTHeon, Paris, DETERIORATING. — An 
unforeseen trouble has arisen in consequence of the secularization of 
the Panthéon, in Paris. The splendid frescos which have occupied the 
leading artists of France nearly ten years, are already showing signs of 
injury from damp. So long as regular services were held in the Pan- 
théon the constant influx of fresh air and the warmth generated by the 
congregations kept the interior tolerably dry. Now these influences 


| are withdrawn, steps must be taken to preserve the frescos. Unfortu- 


nately, there are no existing means of warming the building, so that it 
will be necessary to erect stoves if the works of Puvis de Chavannes, 
Cabanel, Laurens, H. Levy and others are to be preserved. — New York 
Tribune. 
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339,966. VENTILATING-ATTACHMENT FOR HEAtT- 
ING-STOVES.—Warren M. Brinkerhoff, Auburn, N. Y. 


AS A PROTECTION TO CUSTOMERS WE PUBLISH A FAC-SIMILE OF 


TRADE MARK LABEL. 


These Paints are in every respect strictly first-class, being composed of the best and 
purest materials obtainable. They have a larger sale than any other paints made in this 
country or abroad, and, although they cost a trifle more per gallon than any others, owing 
their wonderful covering properties, they will do more and better work for the same amount 
of money, while their superior durability renders them the most economical paints in the world. 
Sample Cards and our Illustrated Pamphlet, “STRUCTURAL DECORATION,” free by mail. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sole Manufacturers of H. W. JOHNS’ 


Roof, Car and Bridge Paints, Asbestos Roofing, 

Colors in Oil, and Japan. Asbestos Fire-Proof Paints, 

Varnishes, Asbestos Pipe and Boiler Coverings, 
Asbestos Fire and Water-Proof Building-Felt, etc. 


Descriptive Price-List and Samples Free by Mail. 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
175 Randolph St., Chicago. 170 North 4th St., Phila. Billiter House, London. 


Sidewalk 


— AND — 


Sole Manufac- 
FLOOR and ROOF 
LIGHTS. 
DAUCHY & CO., = 


126 & 127 Indiana 8t., (near Wells), 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


MACLAY & DAVIES, 


City Surveyors and Civil Engineers, 


120 and 697 BROADWAY, 
(P. O. Address, Lock Box 110, Equitable Building.) 
NEW WORK. 


Specialty : City Surveying and Building Construction. 
Great Improvement in Wash-Tubs, 


Solid White Crockery Wash-tubs, manufactured un- 
der Morahan’s patent. The only ones ever made in 
the world. Do not oy | imitations until you see the 

enuine. Morahan’s Patent stamped on every tub. 

Vashboard and soap-cup moulded in every set. 

Will outlast any house. Call and see them 
or send for price-list. 
STEWART CERAMIC COMPANY, 
312 Pearl Street, New York. 


MY 100-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


On Architecture, Building, Carpentry, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Decoration, and Ornament, 
Drawing Level and Architects 


aterials, 
Sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 
Wm. T. Comstocs, Astor Place, New York 


ARCHITECTS 


can dictate specifications at our offices to Stenograph- 
ers or l'ype-writers familiar with architectural terms. 
Accurate copies made on the type-writer. 
Connected with Union School of Stenography 
and Type-writing. 
Send for circular. 
MARY SEYMOUR, 150 & 239 Broadway, N. Y. 


339,970. CEMENT FOR ROOFING, ETC. — Eldridge J. 
Burchell, La Fargeville, N. Y. 

339,998. MAN-HOLE COVER. — Robert Munroe, Al- 
legheny, Pa. 

340,003. TILE AND POTTERY KILN. — Edward M. 
Pike and Joseph B. Schopp, Chenoa, 111. 

340,004. TRESTLE FORK SCAFFOLDING, — Merrill 
Pinkston, Garnett, Kans. 

340,015. TRANSOM-SUPPORT. — Charles E. Steller, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

340,017. DEVICE FOR OPERATING BLIND-SLATS.— 
Benjamin D. Stevens, Burlington, Vt. 

34,026. PROCESS OF ORNAMENTING WALL AND 
OTHER PAPEKS.—William V. Wilson, Jubilee Street, 
Mile End, County of Middlesex, Eng. 

340,047. WEATHER-STRIP. — David N. Hyre, Rich 
Hill, Mo. 
Knight, New York, 

N. 


340,070. MOULD AND ANGLE-PIECE USED IN CoN- 
STRUCTING CONCRETE WALLS, — ‘Thos. W. Carrico, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

340,073. CASING FOR Pipes, — William H. Ains- 
worth, Wilmington, Del. 

340,097. SCROLL-SAWING MACHINE.—Edward Col- 
lins, New York, N. Y. 

340,100. BORING AND RovuTine Bit. — Truman D. 
Cook, Topeka, Kans. 

340,113. Soor-ACCUMULATOR. — Andrew J. Grush 
and John B. S. Case, Defiance, lo. 

340,127. APPARATUS FORK EXTINGUISHING FIRES. 
—Edward Kendall, Cambridgeport, Mass. 

= Door-CHEcK. — John Merredith, Dayton, 

io. 

340,145. FLooR- CLAMP. — Albert P. Moses and 
Harry H. Hawley, Malone, N. Y. ' 

340,150. SLIDING-DOOR HANGER.—Stephen Balmer 
and Charles E. Thompson, Lansingburg, N. Y. 

340,153. PAVING-BLOCK.—Arthur Pimm, Southsea, 
County of Hants, England. 

340,157. CHECK-VALVE FOR SOIL-PIPE VENTILA- 
TOkS.—Lemuel B. Sawyer, Boston, Mass. 

340,161. TUNNELING APPARATUS. — Charles Sooy- 
smith, New York, N. Y. 

340,162. PROCESS OF PREPARING SOIL FOR TUN- 
NELING AND EXCAVATING,—Charles Sooysmith, New 
York, N. Y. 

340,186. BRICK-KILN.— William Alsip, Mommence, 


340,205. MACHINE FOR SAWING STONE.—Emanuel 
Foerster, New York, N. Y. 
340,210, FIRE-EXTINGUISHING APPARATUS.—Wil- 
| liam Harkness, New York, N. Y. 
| $40,226. WATER OR FLUsH TANK FOR WATER- 
CLOSETS, ETC.— William E. Lindsley, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
| 340,233. WRrRENCH.—Austin McNally, Cascade, Lo. 
| 340,253. LATHING.—Lauren S. Scott, Bristol, Vt. 
340,255. SEWER-GAS AND STENCH-TRAP.—‘Thomas 
Shehan, Cleveland, O. 
340,262. SHUTTER-FASTENER. — George C. Water- 
| house, New Albany, Ind. 2 
| 340,287. WaATER-CLOsET.—John Clifford ,Chicago, 
Th. 
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ti Cottage Sheathing. 
Quaker Sheathing. 


Glues 


Send Papers. 


Gray and Red Rosin-Sized Sheathings. | Westphalia Sheathing. 
Red Rope “ Water Proof” Sheathings. | 


Sackett's Sheathings. 


| Asbestos Sheathing. 

| Deadening and Carpet Felts, 
No-Noise Felt. 
Rosin-Sized Plaster Board. 


Zonwet Handy Roofing Felts, 1-2-3 ply. 
°. 


y 
1 and No, 3 Carbonized Building and Pack- 


ing Felts. 


Manilla Drawing Paper for Architects 


and others. 


WRAPPING PAPER, &c., &c. 


0a Architects and others can always receive the latest in- 
formation on Covering Materials by addressing us. 


NATURAL WOOD FINISHING. 


Good taste and artistic appreciation demand the preservation of 
Nature’s colors in finishing the interior wood-work of your house, 
therefore, use only 


BERRY BROTHERS’ 


which preserves, heightens, and brings out the natural color of all woods. For the interior 

wood-work of public buildings and private houses this article has never been equalled, always 

maintaining its standard character amid the many so-called imitations its success has brought 

upon the market. See that every package bears our brand or label. Samples finished wood 
furnished on application. ~ 


BERRY BROTHERS, Varnish Manufactur’s, Detroit. 
For outside doors use Berry Brothers’ “ELASTIC OUTSIDE FINISH.” 


MODERN PERSPECTIVE. 


A Treatise upon the Principles and Practice of Plane and 


Cylindrical Perspective. 


BY 


WILLIAM R. WARE, 


Professor of Architecture in the School of Mines, Columbia College. 
vol. 12mo. 321 pages, with 27 plates in a Portfolio - - - - - - - $85.00 


For sale by Booksellers ; sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


340,290. APPARATUS FOR COLLECTING AND Dry- BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
ING SEDIMENTARY MATTER OF SEWAGE, ETC.—Rob- 
ert Coscaden, Providence, R. I. 

340,299. COMBINED CHIMNEY AND VENTILATOR.— 
John S. Engelhardt, Laporte City, lo. 

340,325. SAsH-FASTENER. — Kobert Kemper, Fos- 
ter, Ky. 
340,307. STEAM-BOILER.—Dick M. Kirby, Auburn, 
N. Y 
340,329. SeELF-CL°SING Faucet.—Henry B. Leach, 
Boston, Mass. 

340,338. SvrRAL STAIRWAY.—George V. Marshall, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

340,353. LEAD FOR SETTING STAINED-GLASS.—Ja- 
cob Pfleging, New York, N. Y. 

340,357. Cement, ETC.—Frederic 
Ransome, Lower Norwood, County of Surrey, Eng. | 

340,370. ILLUMINATING TiLE-PLATE,—William A. | 
Schreiber, Cincinnati, O. 

340,379. COMBINED CHIMNEY AND VENTILA1OR.— 

| 


second-st’y addition to be used for office purposes. 


Minneapolis, Minn. — P. A. Lee, addition, 828 Nic- 
ollet Ave.; cost, $3.000. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 


New York, N. ¥.— One Hundred and Nineteenth St., 
8 w cor. Second Ave., 6 five-st’y brick flats, tin roofs; 
cost, $100,000; owners, Mary C. Hoffman and Fran- 
cis W. Ford, 232 East One Hundred and Twenty- 
fourth St. and Damarest, Bergen Co., N. J.; archi- 
tects, Cleverdon & Putzell, 110 East One H undred 
and ‘T'wenty-fifth St. 

West Forty-sixth St., No. 412, tive-st’y and base- 
ment brick flat, tin roof; cost, $16,000; owner, Cath- 
arine Bowman, 44 Ward St., Patterson, N. J.; ar- 
chitects, Jordan & Geller, 19 Park Place. 

Eldridge St., No. 47, five-st’y brick flat, tin roof; 
cost, $19,000; owners, Baum & Friedman, 101 Nassau 
St.; architects, Herter Bros., 191 Broadway. 

One Hundred and Twenty-ninth St., 3 8, 125 w 
Eighth Ave., five-st’y brick flat, tin roof; cost, $69,- 
000; owner, Christina K. Kehoe, 57 East One Hun- 


Samuel! W. Skipworth, Blue Mound, Kans. 

340,384. SINKING SHAFTS THROUGH QUICKSAND. 
—William S. Smith, Chicago, I]. 

340,387. BLIND oR SHUTTER FOR WINDOWS.—Jas. 
Thornton, Long Branch, N. .J. 

340,410. Anderson, Saginaw, 


‘cl dred and Twenty-first St.; architect, Alfred Kehoe, 
300,436 Pire-WRENCH.—James A. Fairbanks, Au-| 57 East One Hundred and Twenty-first St. 
gusta, Me. 


ninth St., 9 five-st’y brick flats, tin roofs: cost, $150,- 
000; owner, Francis J. Schnugg, 433 East Kighty- 
sixth St.; architects, Herter Bros., 314 East Forty- 
third St. 

Orchard St., w 8, 128’ 8 Stanton St., 2 five-st’ 
brick flats, flat tin roofs; cost, $44,000; owner, A. C. 
Zabriski, 12 East Thirtieth St.; architect, James E. 
Ware, 239 Broadway. 

Tenth Ave., n e@ cor. Seventy-ninth St.; Tenth 
Ave., 8 e cor. Seventy-ninth St., 2 five-st’y brick 
flats; cost, $60,000; owner, Augustus Merritt, 307 
Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; architects, Thom & 
Wilson, 1267 Broadway. 

One Hundred and First St., n 8, 100’ w Second 
Ave., 4 four-st’y brick flats, flat tin roofs; cost, $60,- 
000; owner, Martin Kenney, 1803 Third Ave.; archi- 


340,441. AuTOMATIC-ALARM APPARATUS. — Chas. 
L. Harack, Brooklyn, N. Y 

340,484. Box FOR WASHING MATERIAL FOR Con- | 
CRETE.—Thos. W. Carrico, San Antonio, Tex. } 

340,485. METHOD OF IMITATING STAINED-GLASS.— 
Alberta M. F. Caspar, London, England. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


| Avenue A, w 8, from Seventy-eighth to Seventy- 


ALTERATIONS. 
Camden, N. J.—Messrs. Carr & Smith are to build a 


IMPERIAL 


(cUT OF B SERIES) 


FURNACES. 


Revertible Flues, 
Automatic Gas-Valve, 
Adjustable Anti - Clinker Grate, 
Double Casings, 
No Vertical Joints. 


A series, (6 sizes) all Cast-Iron. 
B series, (3 sizes) Wrought Tubular Drums. 
C series, (2 sizes) Stee] Drums, Transverse Tubes. 


STEAM, WROUGHT - IRON 
TUBULAR BOILERS. 
Combination Steam and Hot- Air 
Heaters 
NEW ENGLAND FAMILY RANGES, 
Elevated Double Oven, First-Class, (3 sizes). 


RAYMOND RANGES, 


Low Oven, Brick-Set and Portable. Twenty Varieties. 
All Appliances For 


HEATING, COOKING and VENTILATING. 
Send Plans for Estimates. 


The Raymond Furnace and Manuf’g Co,, 


76 Beekman St., New York. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


tect, John C. Burne, Parepa Hall, cor. Third Ave- 
and Eighth Ave. 

Ninth Ave., e 8, 25’ 5/ Fifty-first St., four-st’y 
brick flat, flat tin roof; cost, $16,000; owner, Ma 
tilda Lehman, 754 Ninth Ave.; architects, Thom & 
Wilson, 1267 Broadway. 

West Thirty-second St., Nos. 225 and 227, five-st'y 
brick flats, tin roofs; cost, $37,500; owner, ‘Thomas 
Morgan, 1155 Broadway; architect, C. E. Angell, 137 
Broadway. 

Third Ave., n w cor. Sixty-seventh St., five-st’ 
brick fiat, flat tin roof; cost, $30,000; owner, Jaco 
cor, Fifth Ave. and Ninety-third St.; 
architect, Julius Kastmer, 744 Broadway. 
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BOOK NOTES. 


Wa ter Lewin says, in the last Academy (London), at the 
end of a five-column review of the “ Longfellow Biography ” : 
“] close this biography with gratitude to its writer for the excel- 
lence of his work. With this clear and pleasing picture of the 
poet in our minds, my pleasure in his verses will henceforth be 
indefinitely greater even than before.” 


Petermann’s Mitteilungen, published at Gotha, Germany, is 
the leading geographical periodical in the world In its Febrn- 
ary number it reviews Percival Lowell’s ‘‘ Chosén ; The Land 
of the Morning Calm: “The author tells what he saw with 
much humor and skill, painting the scenes in an attractive man- 
ner. What he says about the condition of women, superstition 
and mathematical knowledge is worth reading. The Albert- 
types are highly commendable.” 


“Artistic Homes” is thus commended by Building: “ It 
has in many cases proved a very valuable assistant, a faithful 
friend and reliable adviser, to persons of refined taste and art- 
ful feeling who contemplated building a home. . . . We heart- 
ily commend it to all who intend building a home. To the 
architectural student and draughtsman the book should prove a 
valuable aid in teaching him how to effectively draw perspec- 
tives or interior views.” 


Tue Northwestern reports Ballou’s “ Edge-Tools of Speech” 
to be ‘an almost inexhaustible mine of the choicest thoughts 
of the best writers of all ages and countries, from Confucius 
down to Garfield and Gladstone — a potpourri of all the spici- 
est ingredients of literature. There is a vacancy on every stu- 
dent’s desk, and in every library, which it alone can fill, and, we 
believe, soon will fill. The book deserves the popularity which 
it is almost certain to gain.” 


Tur Atlantic Monthly, reviewing Percival Lowell’s “ Cho- 
sin,” says: “ At the very beginning of his narrative one notices 
that something besides the land and the people is unusual, 
namely, the narrator himself ; and as one reads on, he discovers 
in his author a rare combination of properties, a threefold 
strain, poetic, scientific and human, running at the will of an 
exceptionally active intelligence. An atmosphere is first dif- 
fused over the plains and mountains, and what in literary criti- 
cism is called its sentiment is given at once quite simply and 
effectively. A desolate, sad and lonely land it was, and yet 
with the color which invests oriental things like a spell.” 


Tue Providence Journal gives a review of over three col- 
umns to Samuel Longfellow’s biography of Henry Wadsworth 


Longfellow, in the course of which it says: ‘We have made 
few extracts from this fascinating biography, simply because 
the embarrassment of riches was so great. On the Easter Day 
after his burial, Phillips Brooks said, in words which we quote 
from memory: ‘ Of all poets, Longfellow will ever be remem- 
bered as the one whose personal life and character gave the 
brightest and finest of pictures in the eyes of his contempora- 
ries, as the one who in the best way has the reality of life 
about himself, and sang of immortality as he sang of home. 
It is impossible to say too much in praise of the manner in 
which the biography is compiled.” 


Tue Keynote says, of Isaac Henderson’s intense romance 
of Italy: ‘The Prelate’ is one of the most brilliant and fas- 
cinating novels of the day—dramatic and powerful, full of 
thought and rapid in action, and Rome is the picturesque back- 
ground for it all.” 


“THE Prelate’ is worthy of high commendations. Here the 
insight into character, the delicacy and fineness of touch, the 
keenness of analysis, and the firmness of the literary method 
reminds one at times of Mr. Henry James, but are unaccom- 
panied by what the latter’s least ardent admirers are wont to 
call prolixity.’’ — Christian Union. 


Tue Beacon commends thus George Willis Cooke’s “ Poets 
and Problems: Tennyson, Browning, Ruskin”: ‘Mr, Cooke 
has given us a helpful, clean and wholesome book, and it will 
give real aid to the beginner in the highest walks of mod- 
ern English literature. And Mr. Cooke should be thanked for 
the simplicity and reverence with which he writes.” 


Tue Rev. Orlando Witherspoon, of Birmingham, Conn., who 
died last week, was a faithful and hardworking Episcopal min- 
ister, famous for his exquisite carols and other church-music 
and also as the author of *‘ Doctor Ben,” one of the best novels 
of the famous + eng on Series. Some of the Irish charac- 
terizations in this most interesting story are e i 
in the pages of Charles Lever. 


Tue Montreal Gazette gives up a column and a half for a 
review of Percival Lowell’s noble new book about Korea: 
“ His pictures, reproduced with admirable skill and taste greatly 
enhance the value of the work. We seem to have Korea and 
the Coreans, town and country, natural features and architec- 
ture, dress and manners, palace and shop, noble and peasant 
before our eyes, while, from our vantage ground, whatever 
strikes us as peculiarly strange is promptly relieved of all mys- 


tery by the cour i 7 
teous and enlightened cicerone who accompa- 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 

Tenth Ave., n @ cor. Seventy-sixth St., five-st’y 

brick flat, tin roof; cost, $25,000; owner, Robert 

Morrison, 152 West Fifty-third St.; architect, M. 
V. B. Ferdon, 16 Morton St. 


CHURCHES. 


Little Rock, Ark. — The congregation of the Chris- 
tian Church are going to tear down their old build- 
ing which is one of the oldest in the town, and re- 
build on the same site. 

Newton, Pa.— Presbyterian Sunday-school and lec- 
ture-room, to be built of brown-stone, 45/ x 70’, one- 
st'y high; Mr. Charles W. Bolton, architect. 

New York, N. Y. — Fifty-fifth St., n w cor, First 
Ave., superstructure of Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, slate roof; cost, $90,000; rep, owner, Rev. 
James Flood, Fifty-fifth St., near First Ave.; archi- 
tect, Arthur Crooks, 28 West Twenty-third St. 

Riverton, N. J.—Baptist Church, 40’ x 50’, brick and 
aon hard-wood finish; Mr. Charles W. Bolton, ar- 
chitect. 


FACTORIES. 


Ashburnham Centre, Mass.—It is reported that a 
New York knitting-machine has nego- 
tiated for a factory site below Ashburnham Centre, 
on the road to Fitchburg. 

Boston, Mass. — East Eighth St., No. 369, mechani- 
eal, 14/ x 24/; owner, James Flavin; builder, H. T. 
Hutchinson. 


Camden, N. J.—A brick foundry, 60’ x 140’, is to be 
—_ by Johnson & Holt, at Delaware Ave. and Elm 


The Wood Manufacturing Company of Camden 
will build a factory, 53/ x 150’. 

Cooperstown, N. ¥.—A soap factory is building for 
Capt. Cooper. 

Foxboro, Mass, — An association bas been formed 
in Foxboro, including Mr. Edwin B. Rogers, of 
Beverly, as the man of experience, to engage in 
the manufacture of boots and shoes. A four-st’y 
building, 40’ x 100’, will at once be erected near the 
Old Colony station in that town, in which to carry 
on the business. 

Mt. Holly, N. J.—The Board of Trade is about to 
erect a building, at a cost of $5,000, for a Philadel- 
phia manufacturer who has promised to move his 
plant to Mount Holly. 


North Shelburne, Mass.—Alton Newton is to build 
4 store-house for grain here. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—One of the largest shoe factories 
in the country is to be built here by W. E. Schmertz, 

Providence, R. 1.—Back St., w 8, addition to brick 
mill; cost, $4,900; owner, Fletcher Manufacturing 
Co.; builders, N. B. Horton and D. Glover, 


South Paris, Me. — Sufficient aid has been sub- 
scribed to insure the rebuilding of the factory of the 
Paris Manufacturing Company. 

Westfield, Mass. — The Atlantic Cigar Company is 
building a three-st’y building. 

HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass. — Armandine St., near Milton Ave., 
dwell., 25’ x 44’; owner, Harold Weston; builder, 
J. W. Sinclair. 

Child St., near Call St., dwell., 23’ x 47’; owner, 
Thomas Glennon; builder, Joseph Cahill. 

Eliot St., cor. Hagar St., dwell., 15’ x 45’; owner, 
G. H. Desjardins; builder, A. A. Ayers. 

Howard Ave., opp. Sargent St., 21’ x 56’; 
owner and builder, A. P. Clifford. 

Armandine St., near Milton Ave., dwell., 28” x 29/; 
owner, W. J. Fox; builder, E. F. Moulton. 

Bambridge St,, No. 43, dwell., 22’ x 54/ 8/7; owner, 
T. M. Watson; builder, R. O. Dunn. 

Hyde Park Ave., near Richardson St., dwell., 20/ 
x 48’; owner, C. P. Allen; builder, R. W. Stevens. 

Parsons St., near Arlington St., dwell., 297 6” x 
30’; owner and builder, Pierce Quirk. 

East Third St., No. 527, dwell., 23’ x 32’; owner, 
J.J. Dorgan; builder, J. A, Hasty. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Putnam Ave., 8 8, 76/ w Throop 
Ave., 5 two-st’y brown-stone dwells., tin roofs; cost. 
each, $7,000; owner; Jno. Saddington, 462 Willough- 
by Ave.; architect, F. D. Vrooman. 

Bushwick Ave., e 8, 30's Vanderveer St., 3 two- 
st’y frame buildings, gravel roofs; cost, each, $2,500; 
owner, G.S. Shelton, 193 Quincy St.; architect and 
builder, A. Wilkinson. 

St. Mark's Pl.,3 on thess,and3o0n n s Warren 
St., 451 w Fifth Ave., tbhree-st’y brick dwells., 
— roofs; cost, each, $5,500; owner and mason, 

has. H. Collins, 359 Sixth Ave.; architect, J. G. 
Glover. 

Lincoln Pl., 88,190’ w Eighth Ave., 3 three-st’y 
brown-stone dwells., metal roofs; cost, each, $11,- 
000; owner, architect and contractor, William Flan- 
igan, 46 Berkeley Pl.; mason, Jno. Sharack, 

Louis Pl., w 8, 98’ s Herkimer St., 3 two-st’y brick 
dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $3,600; owner, Franz 
Schmidt, East New York; architect, K. I. Peters; 
mason, M. J. Reynolds. 

Seventh Ave., 8 e cor. Garfield Pl., 3 three-st’y 


WILSON’S 


ROLLING VENETIAN BLINDS 


Roll from above or below, (Any 
{ kind of wood). Handsomely fin- 
ished. 


WILSON’S “ENGLISH” 
fF VENETIAN BLINDS. 
| to pull up with cord. (See cut.) 
| WILSON’S ROLLING 

STEEL SHUTTERS. 

Fire and Burglar Proof. 

ip Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

WILSON, 
» 550 & 552 West 25 St., N. Y. 
Mention this Paper. 
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brown-stone dwells., tin roofs; total cost, $30,000; 
owners, architects and builders, Martin & Lee, 440 
Clermont Ave. 

Walcott St., ns, 25’ e Richard St., two-st’y frame 
dwell., tin roof; cost, $2,450; owner, Warty, on 
premises; masons, M. Gibbons & Son. 

Garfield Pl., No. 40, 8 8, 283’ w Fifth Ave., two- 
st’y brick dwell., tin roof; cost, $3,800; owner, archi- 
tect and builder, T. J. Nash, 42 Garfield PI. 

Halsey St., 8 on 8 8, and 3 on n 8, 250/ e Stuyve- 
sant Ave., two-st’y brown-stone dwells., tin roofs; 
cost, each, $4,800; owners and builders, Lambert & 
Mason, 148 Putnam Ave.; architect, I. D. Reynolds. 

Hicks St., @ 8, 250’ 8 Joralemon St., four-st’y 
brown-stone flat, gravel roof; cost, $25,000; owner, 
G. Reusens, Wells Building, New York; architect, 
W. M. Coots; builder, H. D. Soutbard. 

Union St., n 8, 80’ e Fifth Ave., 3 feur-st'y brown- 
stone flats, tin roofs; cost, each, $9,750; owner, Wil- 
liam Irvine, 395 Ninth St.; architect, Jno. C. Burne, 
New York; masons, Buchanan & Reilly; contractor, 
W. J. Conway. 

Eighth Ave., w 8, 20's Berkeley P!., 4 three-st’y 
brown-stone dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $13,000; 


owner, Wm. Gubbins, 27 Seventh Ave.; arcbitect, 
C. Werner. 
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Bardware. 


Metal 


MADE ONLY BY 


THE SMITH & EGCE MANUFACTURING CO., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The most reliable and economical article in the market for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH 
Does not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, or — to the elements ; runs over auy 
pulley, and gives’ satisfaction wherever it is used. Fixtures made of steel wire, is very simple and easily ap 
plied. Prices very low. ples sent to any architect in the United States, free, on application. Now in use 
n State House, Hartford ; Providence 4 all; — Building, Chicago; J. C. Fl *s, Menlo Park, Cal. 
Vancornlear and Florence F Flats, New York; Boreel uilding, New York; new State War and Na 
ments, and Patent Office, Was hington, D. C.; Herald Building, Boston, and very many other fine bulidings Te iv 
all parte of the United States. 


The “CLIMAX” Rail for all Sliding Doors. 


1. showing the door open, with centre rail 

m.. with floor. ig. 2. Section of sheave, show- 

ing its position on rail. Fig. 3. Showing the door 

closed, with sheave in position and centre rail de- 
ressed. Fi ig. 4. Showing the track running off in 

he recess. 

We claim for this rail all of the following advan- 


es: 
oe is level with the floor, offering no obstruction 
in walking, dancing, moving of furniture, etc. 
a door cannot get off the track, and runs light- 
ly, smoothly, and noiselessly. 
Yate house does not have to be built for the track, 
it can be laid in old houses as well as in new. 
Full directions for laying them sent with each Track. 
Models sent on application. 
Manufactured only by the “CLIMAX” Rail Co. 


Address all 


Send for Circulars and Price Lists. 


Communications to GEO, F, TAYLOR, Business Manager, 134 Water St., New York. 


Mineral Wool is Fire-proof and Ver- | WHITE'S FLEXIBLE METALLIC FILLET, 


pean sag Used by Architects and Builders, for gl 
8 y Architects an uilders, for glazing, 
DEADENER OF SOUND. weather stripping, wash-boards, ete. a close 


— joint, wa- 
Sample and Circular free by mail ‘i 3” cor, ‘dent, 
¥% insect and 
mouse 
proof. 


U.S MINERAL WOOLCO, 
Sizes } tolinch. Circulars and Samples free. 


22 Cortlandt St, N. Y 
H. B. COBURN & CO, 
HOWARD WHITE, 44 N. 4th St., Phila., Pa. 


145 Milk St., Boston. 
BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
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Eighth Ave., 8 @ cor. Berkeley Pi., three-st’ y Angeli St., 8 #&, frame dwell.; owner, Mrs. G. S. 
brown-stone dwell., tin roof; cost, $16,000; owner,! A. Gardner: architects, Stone, Carpenter & Will- 
etec., same as last. son; builder, Thos. Barry. 


Dean St., n8, 300’ e Franklin Ave., 6 three-st’y Admiral St., 8 e cor. Veto St., frame dwell.; cost, 
stone and terra-cotta dwells., mansard, tin and $2,200: owner, T. Rooney: builder, Jobn Bucklin. 
slate roofs; total cost, $45,000; owner, Geo. H. Cook, Whitmarsh St., 8 8, Hn dwell.; owner, F. B. 
Dean St., near Bedford Ave.; architect, H. P. Fow- Lawton; architect, F. E. Field; builder, C. Sanford. 


ler, New York; builder, W. J. Conway. Seabright, N. J. — For Mr. J. Harper Bonnell, a 


Central Pl., w 8, 100’s Greene Ave., 4 three-st’y 
frame (brick-filled) dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, built from plans of Mr. W. 


$2,500; owner and builder, Geo. Jackson, 38 Elm St.; 
architect, H. Voliweiler. PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Benezet Sta., Pa.—S. M. Gilbert is buildinga house | Little Rock, Ark. — The State is about to erect a 
here, of stone and tile, with hardwood finish; cost, building for the purpose of an armory, etc. 
about $20,000; Messrs. Hazelhurst & Huckle, | 
architects. SCHOOL-HOUSES 

Camden, N. J.— Messrs. Moses & King are the | New York, N. Y. —West Fiftieth St. , 400" w Ninth 
architects of four brick dwells., on Jackson St., Ave., four-st’ y brick school building, "tin roof; cost, 
above Seventh St.; cost, $3,500; for Mrs. Helen Win- $110, 000; owner, City of New York (Board of Edu- 

te cation); ‘architect, J. Stagg, 146 Grand St. 
Messrs. Hazelhurs uckel are the architec 
of a house on Cooper St, stone front, hard-wood of 
finish, 26’ x 68’; owner, Mr. Nevins. sobool which will be bulit bere. ‘The building is to 

Clifton, Pa. — Mr. Chas. W. Bolton is the architect be of pressed-brick, with stone belt-courses, 70’ x 
of a brick and frame house here, for Messrs. Adams 140. At each end there are pavilions with copper 
& Baker, agents; it is 30’ 6” x 39’, and is to cost — The heating and ventilation will be by the 
about $7,000. ttan om. All the interior partitions are to 

Easton, Pa. — Messrs. Hazelhurst & Huckel, have | be of bri 
7 prepared for a bouse on College Hill, for Mr. STORES. 

. Fislel. Itis built of stone and timber. Bridgeton, N. J.—Messrs. Hazelhurst & Huckel are 

Beebe polis, Minn. — F. McMichael, dwell., 422| the architects of the Cumberland National Bank, 
Ridgewood Ave; cost, $4,700. which is to be built on the cor. of Commerce and 

T. N. Kelly, dwell., 243 Garfield Ave.; cost, $3,000, | Coral Sts.; of brick and stone. 

New Vork, N. — Zighty-third St., n 8, 100’ w n, N. Y.— Fifth Ave., es, 8&7’ 6” s Lincoln 
West End Ave., 4 three-st’y bri«-k dwells., tin roofs; P1., 3 four-st’y brown-stone double stores and flats, 
cost, $25,500; owner, James Slattery, 620 West| tin ‘roots; cost, each, $11,000; owners, architects and 
Fighty-fourth St.; architect, I. B. Terhune, 229 builders, Assip & Buckley, 77 Waverly Ave. 


West Thirty-sixth St. Fifth Ave., e 8, 26’ 8 Lincoln Pl., 3 four-st’y 
One Hundred and Thirty-second St., 8 8, 378 e brown-stone stores and flats, tin roofs; cost, each, 
Eighth Ave., 3 three-st’y brick dwells., tin roofs;| $9,000; owners, architects and builders, same as 


cost, $45,000; owner, Chas. Van Tassel, 215 East above. 

One Hundred and Twenty-second St.; architect, | Little Rock. Ark.— A. L. Wassell bas commenced 

Chas. Baxter, 112 East One Hundred and Twenty- work on two brick stores between Sixth and Sev- 

fifth St. enth St., on Main St., 40’ x 72’; cost, about $3,60°. 
Washington Ave., w 8, 2147 8s One Hundred and S. L. Griffith is to build a store, 25’ x 84’, on Main 

Sixty-ninth St., three-st’y brick dwell., tin roof;| St., between Seventh and Eighth Sts.; estimated 

cost, $20,000; owner, Philip Ebling, n e cor. One cost, $3,000. 

Hundred and Fifty sixth St. and St. Ann’s Ave.; Wm. D. McGann has commenced work on his new 

architects, A. Pfund & Son, 232 West Thirty-sixth stores on Markham St., between Louisiana and 

St. Creston. 


Philadelphia. Pa.— Aspen St., cor. Forty-second St., | Minneapolis, Minn. — Gates Bros., basement to 

2 three-st’y dwells. an stores, 16” and 18’ x 70’; cost, hotel-building, cor. Eighth and Hennepin Ave.; 
about $8,000; owner, Wm. Trautwine; architect, T. cost, $32,000. 

C. Worthington. Dreukel Bros., two-st’y frame store, 2901 and 2903 
Forty-second St., below Aspen St., three-st’y North Eighth Ave.; cost, $3,000. 

dwell.; cost, $4,500; owner and architect, same as ie . 

last. TENEMENT-HOUSES. 
Twelfth St., cor, Spruce St., four-st'y brown-stone Brooklyn, N. ¥.—Mc Dougal St., e 8, 100" Howard 


and brick dwell., 26’ x 70%; cost, about $15,000; AY 
e., 3 three-st’y frame (brick-filled) tenements, tin 
owner, Dr. Knerr; architects, Messrs. Hazelhurst | roofs; cost, each, $4,500; owner and contractor, J. 


& Huckel. W. Stewart, Quincy St., near Tompkins Ave.; archi- 
Providence, R. I.—Almy St., es, frame dwell.; cost, tects, Platte & Acker. 
$6,500; owner, J. Colwell; builder, H. Evans. Rutledge St., 8 8, 326’ w Harrison Ave., 3 three-st’y 


Public St.,ns, frame dwell.; cost, $3,300; owner, brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $7, 000; owner, 
J. H. Brophey; builder, J. H. Canning. John Aver, Rutledge St., pear Harrison Ave.; archi- 
Bowen St., 8 w cor. Brook St., frame dwell.;| tects, Platte & Acker. 
owner, Cora E. Lithgow; architects, Gould & An- Warren St., No. 499, yd brick tenement, tin 
gell; builders, Gammons & Grant. roof; cost, $4,500; owner, Jas. McGarry, 491 Warren 


» Union Spring Hinges 


ARE 
SIMPLE, EASILY SET, 
CANNOT BE PuT ON WRONG. 
work either way, t of 
All sizes. Single or 
ble acting. 

Por Wire Screens or Light Doora 
- they have no equal. 
; Send for Price List. 


M. A ROBINSON. Soie 
Chambers Si... New 


Farquhar’s Improved 
BURCLAR PROOF 


Sash Lock. 


This new device is a per- FR va 
fectly secure lock for the 4@s 

window which cannot pos- 
sibly be 


It allows the 
upper sash to be 
dropped for ven- 
tilation and lock- 
ed at any point 

ired. 


Do not fail to 
examine it be- 
fore purchasi 
any Other kind, 


Lock applied. 
Por Sale by Hardware Dealers generally 


CHANDLER & FARQUHAR, opt 
Manufacturing Agents, A by 
173 and 179 WASHINGTON S8T., BUSION. 


A book of 100 pages. The 
EWSPAPER best book for an advertiser 
to consult, be he experi- 

enced or otherwise. It con- 

ERTISING lists of newspapers 


and estimates of the cost 
of advertising. The advertiser who wants to spend 
one dollar, finds in it the information he requires, 
while for him who will invest one hundred thousand 
dollars in advertising, a scheme is indicated which 
will meet his every requirement, or can be made todo 
so by slight changes easily arrived at by correspond- 
ence. One hundredand fifty-three editions have been 
rm og Sent, 40 to any address for 10 cents. 
Apply to GEO OWELL & Co., NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St. (Printing- 
House Sq.), New York. 
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 St.; architect, Robert Dixon; builder, Jobn Galla- 


er. 

Henry St., e 8, 44 n Luquer St., 2 three-st’y brick 
tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $4,000; owner, R. 
E. Topping, 369 Franklin Ave.; architect and con- 
tractor, M. H. Hawkins. 

Graham Ave., n e cor. Ten Eyck St., 2 three-st'y 
frame (brick-filled) tenements, tin roofs; total cost, 
about $7,000; owner and architect, same as above. 

Clermont Ave., No, 141, w 8, three-st’y brick tene- 
ment, tin roof; cost, $6,300; owner, Martin Brennan, 
on premises; architects and builders, Assip & Buck- 
ley; 
Sirth Ave., No. 50, 60! from Bergen St., four-st’ 
brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $9,000; owner, Jacob 
Steiner, 475 Bergen St.; architect, Wm. P. Bannes- 
ter, New York; mason, Thosas B. Kutan; contrac- 
tor, Wm. G. Lee. 

Fifth Ave., w 8, 45's Butler St., 2 four-st’y brick 
apartment-houses, tin roofs; total cost, $16,000; 
owners, McLaughlin & McConnell, cor. Columbia 
and Warren Sts.; architect, W. M. Coots; mason, 
Jno. Donabue. 


Minneapolis, Minn.— Hughlin & Mane, block, 614 


to 626 Ninth St., 8; cost, $53,000. 


New York. N. Y.— Grand St., No. 343, three-st'y 


brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $10,000; owner, 
Catharine L. Wolf, 3 Mercer St.; architect, John B. 
Snook, 12 Chambers St. 

Fifty-ninth St., 88, 325/e Ninth Ave.; 2 five-st’y 
brick tenements, tin roof; cost, $22,000; owner, Jas. 
Netter, 116 West Sixty-seventh 'St.; er architects, A. B. 
Ogden & Son, 1031 Madison Ave. 

Second Ave., W 8, 256’ n Ninety-sixth St., 3 five-st’y 
brick tenements, flat tin roof; cost, $45,000; owner, 
Thomas Smith, 1704 First Ave.; architect, A. B. Og- 
den & Son, 1031 Madison Ave. 

Ninth Ave.,ne cor, Thirty-seventh St., five-st'y 
brick tenement, flat tin roof; cost, $39,000; owner, 
Joseph Stern, 55 West Fiftieth St.; architects, Thom 
& Wilson, 1267 Broadway. 

Ninth Ave.,e 8, n Thirty-seventh St., five- 
st’'y brick tenement, flat tin roof; cost, $20,000; 
owner: Joseph Stern, 55 West Fiftieth St.; architect, 
Thom & Wileon, 1267 Broadway. 

Jane St., No. 82 and 82}, 2 five-st’y brick tene- 
ments; cost, $26,000: owner John Totten, 250 West 
Forty- ninth St.; architect, M. Louis Ungrich, 1554 
Broadway. 

Devision St., No. 166 and 168}, five-st’y brick tene- 
ment, flat tin roof; cost, $12,000; owner, Howard 
Cooklin, 27 East Tenth St.; architects, Renwick, As- 
pinwall & Russel), 71 

Columbia St., No. 25 and 27,2 five-st’y brick tene- 
ments, flat tin roofs; cost, ‘B24, 000; owner, Jacob 
Raichie, 227 William St,; architect, Julius Boeke! 
& Son, 54 Broad St. 
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SS = 


for deadening Plaster. 


tA EUREKA 1.UMBER is made any width, and with ease and rapidity, on 
any A 


A is enlarged section of the Sheathing. B shows inside 


application to receive Plastering B. C is outside applica- W M. M. DWIGHT & CO., 


tion for back-plastering C. D is application to receive plas- 
tering for Ceilings. E is EUREKA, used for Floor Linings 


EUREKA SHEATHING has undercut grooves on one side, and is tongued and grooved, and may be 
plastered on one side. 

Rs sy: KA LATHING has undercut grooves on both sides of the sheathing, and may be plastered 
on both s des. 

EUREKA SIDING is any form of German siding, with undercut grooves on the back, to receive a 
coat o1 back-plaster, to make a wall tight and warm. 

The attention of ARCHITECTS and others interested in building, is especially called to the value of 
EUREKA LUMBER, for the foilowing uses, viz.: 

At an Outside Sheathing to receive rough Cast and Stucco on outside walls also to re:eive back plas- 
tering between the studding. On Frame Hotels and all frame buildings of the better sort, its use in this 
way is very desirable, rendering them warm in winter and cool in summer. 

As a Floor-Lining for deadening and fire-proofing floors. Eureka Sheathing! 

As a Roofing on flat, steep and French Roofs, plastering the under side, Eureka Latbi ! 
between the rafters, and covering with Slate, Tin or Gravel, making a prac- rexa La ng 
tically Fire-Proof Roof. Eureka Siding! 

As a substitute for Lathing on interior walls or ceilings. Owing to the (TRADE MARK) 
peculiar construction of EUREKA LUMBER, plastering applied to it is 
much less liable to crack than on ordinary lathing. As all Ba loon Frame 
buildings are sheathed, they are already lathed when the EUREKA LATH- 
ING is applied, thus saving the cost of lathing. 


eep in order. 
S$, Manufacturing Rights, etc., apply to. 


Sole Proprietors and Patentees. 


ordinar ag No SAWS to 
For PRICE 


DETROIT, 


GOODELL 


3201 Chestnut Street, 22 Warren Street, 
NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Combined Rip and Cut-Off Saw-Bench. 


& WATERS, CONSERVATORIES, 


GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
SKYLIGHTS. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
JOSEPHUS PLENTY, 
Horticultural Builder. 


144 Pearl St., - NEW YORK. 


Amateur Conservatory, 8 feet by 12 feet, with 
patent heating apparatus, plant stages 
etc., complete for $150. F. O. B. 


11 &13 Canal Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Scroll-Saw. 


The Helliwell Patent ‘‘ Vertical’’ system 

a of glazing without Putty extensively 
adopted in Great Britain, etc, the best, 

j tightest, and most durabie system yet in- 


FOR PLANING-MILLS, SASH, 
DOOR and BLIND FACTORIES, 


vented. Architects piease specify. 


FRANK O. WORTHLEY’S 


CABINET and CARRIAGE MAKERS. Broad - Gauge Iron Stalls 


Send for Oatalogue. 


City ENGINEER’s Orrice, Criry HALL, 


rels of the New York and Rosendale Cement. Of this amount 1,348 
barrels were tested for tensile strength, the average of the Season’s tests 
being 165.7 pounds per square inch, twenty-four hours test. rs 
One hundred and forty-five barrels were tested for fineness, the aver- . wi Pu 
age amount passing through a 2,500 mesh sieve being 92.56 per cent. Gilded th re Gold. 
‘Tests for checking were occasionally made but none were discovered. 


Improved Mangers, Gutters, Screens, Clock 
Feeders, Stable Trimmings and Novelties 
are the result of ten years’ experience and 
the making of the best fittings. Illustrate 
Catalogue free. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 12, 1886. 


Abstract from letter of ‘4 53 El 8 B 
m Street. oston. 
SAMUEL M. GRAY, CITY ENGINEER. = 
During the season of 1885 the Sewer Department used 3,152 Bar- SU PERIOR 


CHURCH CROSSES, 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Providence, R. I.—Drew St., n corner Sherwood St,, 

tenement; owner, A. ‘I’. Stewart; builder, J. Rafferty. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

New York, N. Y. — Forty-third St., n w cor. East 
River, one-st’y frame coal-shed, gravel roof; cost, 
$25,000; owners, Consumers’ Coal Company, 145 
East Forty-sixth St.; builder, Benj. D. Brown, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Twenty-eighth St., s 8, about 100’ e First Ave., 
two and three st’y brick storage-building; cost, 
$10,000; owner, City of New York (Department 
ae and Correction); architect, N. Le Brun, 24 
Pl. 


PROPOSALS. 


[At Northampton, Mass.) 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass., April 27, 1886. 

Sealed proposais for building a court-house in 
Northampton, Mass., will be received , ~~ County 
Commissioners of Hampshire County, Mass., until 
Thursday, May 13, 1886, at 12 o’cleek, M. 

Proposals may be made for the outside walls, either 
of brick or rock-faced granite. 

Plans and specifications for the work may be seen 
at the office of KE. C. Davis, in Northampton, on and 
after Friday, April 30, 1886. 

Tenders may be indorsed ‘‘ Court-House Proposals,” 
and filed with EK. C. Davis, acting as agent for the 
County Commissioners. 

The Commissioners reserve the right to reject any 
or all proposals that ory Hd received. 

A. EDWA County 
LNATHAN GRAVES, 
FLAVEL GAYLORD, Commissioners. 


{At Springfield, Mass.) 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 23, 1886. 

Plans and specifications can be seen, and proposals 

Will be received, at the City Engineer’s office, Bridge 

Street, until 12 M., on Wednesday, May 5, for 

sheathing the ceiling and reflooring the City-Hall, 
and performing other work therein. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


STABLE FITTINGS, 


(Established 1843.} 


TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
FINIALS, Etc, Etc 


Vanes made from any drawing 
or design on short notice. 


T. W. JONES, 


Successor to Chas. W. Briggs, 
“ “ V. W. Baldwin. 
170 and 172 Front St., 
HAY RACKS, MANGERS, ETC., ETC. a 
Ga" Send for Prices and Catalogues. 
SAMUEL S. BENT & SON, 
111 Chambers St., New York. 


1885 Dllustrated Catalogue of 
over 250 designs mailed free. 


PROPOSALS. 


PROPOSALS. 


TIN, ETC, 
(At Philadelphia, 
FRANKFORT ARSENAL, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 26, 1886. 
Sealed proposals, in duplicate, will be received by 
the undersigned until 1 o’clock, P. M., on Wednes- 
Per order Committee on City eg wal. day, May £3, 1886, for supplying 10,000 pounds pig 
0 J. tin, ‘‘ straits’? or equal; five leather fly-nets, and va- 
5A Chairman. | rious cultivating toole, ete. 
— Blank forms for proposals and all information -de- 
RESCOING AND PAINTING. sired may be had upon application at this office. 
[At Springfield, Mass.) | The Government reserves the right to reject any or 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 23, 1886. _, 411 proposals or parts thereof. S. CRISPIN, 
Plans and specifications can be seen and proposals | 543 Col. of Ordnance, Commanding. 
will be received at the City Engineer’s office, Bridge | . —— 
Street, until 12 M., on Wednesday, May 5, for. SE. 
frescoing and painting the interior of the ep wall. } [At Stanton, Dak.) 
Proposals must be enclosed in sealed envelopes ad- | STANTON, DAK., April 5, 1886. 
dressed to the Committee on City Property and en-| Notice is hereby given that sealed bids will be re- 


Proposals must be enclosed in sealed envelopes ad- 
dressed to the Committee on City Property, and en- 
dorsed Proposals for Carpenterwork, City-Hall. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all proposals. 


dorsed ‘' Proposals for Painting City-Hall.” | ceived by the undersigned up to Monday, July 5, 
The right is reserved to reject any or all proposals. | 1886, for the construction of a court-house in Stan- 
Per order Committee on City Property. ton, Mercer County, Dak., said court-house to be of 

J. ¥. BIDWELL, frame or brick veneered, 24’ x 40’, two-st’y high. 
640 Chairman. Plans and specifications may be seen at my office. 
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Jron-iWork. 


MESKER & BRO., 
Galvanized Iron Cornices 
Window Caps and SKYLIGHTS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
421 to 429 South Sixth St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


IR 


TRUCTURA) 


od 

A 

ON APPLICATION: 


PROPOSALS. 


All bids must be accompanied by good and sufficient 
bonds for half of the contract price. 
The Board of County Commissioners reserves the 
right to reject any or all bids. 
y order of the Board. A. H. MACRORIE, 
544 County Clerk. 


LATHING. 
(At Washington, D. C.} 


OFFICE OF BUILDING FOR STATE, 

WAR AND NAVY DEPARTMENTS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29, 1886. 

Sealed proposals for furnishing, delivering and put- 
ting in place tlie lathing and lathed-iron partitions, 
using corrugated or flat sheet iron laths, in the West 
and Centre wings of the Building for State War and 
Navy Departments, in this city, will be received at 
this office until 12 M., on the 12th 
day of May, 1886, and opened immediately there- 
after in presence of bidders. 

Specifications, general instructions to bidders, and 
blank forms of proposal will be furnished to parties 
regularly engaged in the above class of construction, 
on application to this office. 

THOS. LINCOLN CASEY, Col. Corps of Eng’rs. 

541* 


HAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
{At Cincinnati, | 

Sealed bids will be received by the Board of Kea 
Estate Managers of the Chamber of Commerce, of 
Cincinnati, O., until May 17, 1886, at 12 o’clock, 
noon, for the construction of the new Chamber of 
Commerce Building. e 

Plans and specifications can be seen and informa- 
tion obtained at the office of the superintendent in 
the old post-office buildiog, cor. Fourth and Vine Sts., 
Cincinnati, O. 

Separate bids will be received for the various 
branches of work; also lump bids for the whole. 

Bids must be made on blank forms furnished by the 
Board. 

Parties desiring information will address George S. 
Bradbury, Secretary. 

The Board reserves the right to reject any or all 
bids. EDWIN STEVENS, 

541* President. 


[At Port Royal, 8. C } 
NAVY DEPARIMENT, 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND Docks, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 14, 1886. 

Sealed proposals, in duplicate, endorsed ‘‘ Propo- 
sals for Naval Store-house,”’ and addressed to the 
Chief of Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Depart- 
ment, will be received until 12 o’clock, M., May 14, 
1886, at which time and place the proposals will be 
opened in ihe presence of bidders for the construc- 
tiou of a store-house at the Naval Station, Port Royal 
(Paris Island), South Carolina, including al) labor and 
materials, in accordance with the plans and specifi- 
cations for the same on file in this bureau, and at the 
office of the officer commanding said station, where 
all information and blank forms for making proposals 
may be obtained. 

Proposals will be received only from contractors 
who are able to furnish without delay all the materi- 
als and labor required for the active prosecution of 
the work; they will state in their proposals date of 
commencement and number of days to complete the 
store-house. 

No proposals will be considered which shall be re- 
ceived after the period named in the advertisement, 
-_—s no allowance will be made for failure of the 
mails. 

Bond in double the amount of the contract, if pro- 
posal is accepted, will be required for the faithful ful- 
filment of the offer made. 

The right is expressly reserved to reject and all 


bids not considered advantageous to the Government. 
541° B, HARMONY, Chief of Bureau. 


PENNSYLVANIA CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Architectural Iron-Work, 
Steel Jails, Vault-Doors, Roofs, Riveted Girders, Stair- 
ways, Bridges, Fencing, lron Bedsteads 
and Cresting. 
Offices: No. 132 First Avenue, 


PITTSBURCH, Penn. 


E. C. COOPER & CO., 


(E. C. COOPER, late of Manly & Cooper.) 


Ornamental Iron Works, 
39th and Woodland Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Railings, Fountains, Stairs, Doors, Stable-Fittings, 
Crestings, Shutters, Tree-Guards, Settees, ete. 


Builders’ Artistic Iron-Work a Specialty. 


NATIONAL 
Fine Art Foundry, 


218 East 25th Street, New York. 
Artists’ Models cast in Standard Bronze. 
Architects’ Designs Executed. 
Artistic and Enduring Monuments 
in Granite and Bronze. 

No Catalogues. 
MAURICE J. POWER. 
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Rolled and Drawn Steel Hand Rall, in 20 Feet Lengths, 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS. 
MANLY & COOPER MANU’FG CO,, 


Elm Avenue and 42d Streets, Philadelphia, 
BRIDGE RAILINGS, 
JAIL & BANK WORK 
GRILLS, ANDIRONS, 
SHUTTERS, DOORS, 
Ornamental Staircases, etc, 
Railings & Fences. Artistic 
Iron-Work for Buildings. Send for Catalogue, 


+ IRON 


SIDING, CEILING, 
ARCHES4*° LATH. 
CINCINNAT, 


CORRUGATING CO. 


CINCINNATI. O. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


PROPOSALS. 


{At Columbus, 


STaTE-Hovuse, CoLumsus, O., April 15, 1886. 

Sealed proposals for the erection of main exposition 
wae | on the new State Fair Grounds, Columbus, 
O., will be received at our office until noon of 
May 4. Proposals must be submitted on schedule 
blanks furnished by the Board. 

Plans and specifications may be seen at the office of 
Terrell & Morris, architects, No. 45 North High St., 
Columbus, U., after Tuesday, April 23. 

A satisfactory guarantee must accompany each bid 
tha! a contract will be entered into if the bid is ac- 
cepted. 

The Board reserves the right to reject any or all 
proposals, or to accept any part of any proposal. 

OH10 STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


{At Little Falls, N. Y.) 

Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Board of Water Commissioners of Little Falls, N. Y., 
until Thursday, May 6, 1886, at 3 P. M. 

1. For constructing Beaver Creek conduit, dam and 
inlet chamber. Conduit about eight miles long. 
Amount of deposit required, $500. 

2. For constructing distribution reservoir and about 
one mile of open canals. Amount of deposit re- 
quired, $500. 

3. For excavating and refilling trenches and laying 
the system of distribution complete, about sixteen 
miles. Amount of deposit required, $500. 

4. For the valves and hydrauts required for the sys- 
tem complete. 

Four separate contracts in all. 

The blank forms, specitications, and all other infor- 
mation will be ready on and after April 16, 1886. A 
plication for the same to be made to Stephen E, Bab- 
cock, chief engineer, Little Falls, N. Y. 

The Water Commiasiouers reserve the right to 
reject any or all bids. Cc. J. PALMER, 

54u* Secretary. 


CHOOCL-HOUSE. 
[At Delhi, 0.) 


The Board of Education of the Warsaw Separate 
School District No. 1 will receive bids for excavation 
and limestone masonry to be done for the cellar and 
foundations of the school-house to be erected on the 
ae Pike, in Delhi Township, Hamilton County, 

io. 

The plans and specifications for the above work are 
now on file at the office of Gustave W. Drach, archi- 
tect, No. 227 Main St., Rooms 105 and 106, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 
Bids should be mailed to or flled with the Clerk of 
the Board, Thomas McKeone, Warsaw Pike, Price 


Hill, on or before noon of Thursday, May 13, | 


1886. 
The Board reserves the right to reject any or all 
bids. By order of the Board. 
THOMAS McKEONE, 
541* Clerk. 


PROPOSALS. 


ETTY. 

[At Presqu’ile, Pa 

OFFICE oF U. S. LiGnTt-Hovusr ENGINEER, } 

Tenta DistTrict, 

Detroit, Micu., April 5, 1886. 
Sealed proposals will be receive t at this office un 
ti! 2.30 o'clock, P. M., onthe 5th day of “ay, 
1886. for furnishing the material and labor for build 
ing a jetty. 400 feet in length, of stone-filled cribs, for 
the protection of the shore in front of the Presqu'ilt 
Pa., light station. 
For forms, specifications and all information appl! 

to this office. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all bids, ani 


to waive any defects. 
CHAS. E. L. B. DAVIS, 


Captain of Engineers, U. S. Army, 
540 Engineer Tenth Light- House Distriet 


ROOF. 


{At Lynchburg, Vs 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITEC 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, C., April 22, 1886.) 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office unt 
2P.M.,on the 17th day of May, 1886, for fw 
nishing and fixing in place. complete, the iron roo 
attic and tower beams, galvanized iron work, etc..!* 
quired for the court-house, pust-office, etc., build 
at Lynchburg, Va., in accordance with drawings 
specification, copies of which and any additional 0 
formation may be obtained at this office or the offic 
of the superintendent. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check ft 
$300 for iron roof frame, beams, etc., and $100 for tt 
galvanized iron work. M. E. BELL, 

Supervising Architect 


TIN, ETC. 


(At Washington, D.¢ 

U. S. NAVY PAY OrFice,| 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12, 1%*6. |. 
Sealed proposals, in duplicate, endorsed ** Propo 
Ordnance,” will be received at this office until noo 
May 10. 1886, for articles required as follows, ”)™ 
delivered at the Ordnance Department of the ‘4 
Yard, Washington, D.C., free of any expense to 
Government, and subject to the usual inspection &® 
conditions, viz.: Requisition No, 206, white pine; »° 
210, Lake Super or Copper Straits tin. 
Proposals must be made on official forms farnis® 
(with schedules giving details) by this office. For® 
pert and other information apply to navy-yard. 
The right is reserve: to reject any or all bids, 
bids only from manufacturers of, or regular dealet 
in, the articles which they offer to supply,” wi!™ 
considered. 
Responsible persons must guarantee the prom? 
and faithful execution of contract. and the com 
tency of the guarantors must be certified to befor! 
United States officer, THOS. H. 
Pay Director U.S. 

541 Navy Pay Agent. 
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Jron- Work. 


THEHEGLA ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRONWORKS,| & 7; DIMOND, 


Architectural Iron- Works. 


POULSON & ECER, 


Works, N. 11th and 3d Sts., Brooklyn, FE. D., L. I. 


lOxidized- Iron, Galvano-Plastic, 


and Electro-Plated Iron. 
@ Architectural and Ornamental Cast and 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


Office and Ware-rooms, 216 and 218 W. 23d St., New York, | 2° snd #22 West 33d Street, New York City. 


Artistic Metal Mantels and Over-Tops, in RON 
BRONZE, BRASS, 


Buildings, Roofs, Fronts, Beams, Girders, 
tairs 


, Columns, Railings, etc., etc. 


Special attention given Wrought-Irom 
ork. 


Wrought Iron Work of every 
description. 


“ Correspondence with Architects and Builders solicited. lllustrated 
Catalogue and Price-List on application, 


PHEENIX IRON COMPANY, 


McHOSE & LYON, Dayton, Ohio, 410 Walnut £t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARCHITECTURAL [RON WORKS. 


IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, of all 


Manufacture Rolled Beams, Channeler- 
Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron 


sizes. 


Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Prismatic Sidewalk-Lights, Iron Stairs. All kinds Roof Trusses, Girders, and Joists 


of Iron-Work used in Buildings, Grey Iron Steam-Fittings. for 
Designs and Estimates furnished on application. 


PHCNIX 


JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS,|,,% 


fire-proof buildings framed 
and fitted as per plans. 


Wrought-Iron Columns 
sizes. 


Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialty 


ESTABLISHED 1840. Designs and estimates furnished. 


re Oo Ni Boston Agents, Frep. A. HOUDLETTE & Co., 
272 Franklin Street. 


Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, | New York Agents, MILLIKEN & SMITH, 


Fire-Escape Balconies and Ladders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, stable Fit- 
tings and Fixtures, Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and 
Bronze. Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


95 Liberty Street, 


Foundry and Shops East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office 315 East 28th St., New York. 


Passaic Rolling Mill Co. | PHILADELPHIA RUSTLESS IRON CO.) Archi 


PATERSON, N. J. (Limited.) 


CHENEY & HEWLETT, 


tectural Iron Works. 


1 dc 
0 R 0 LLED B AM 17th and Ellsworth Streets, | Purposes 
! PHILADELPHIA, PA. N. CHENEY. 201 BROADWAY, 


OFFICE : 


5 Iron Pipe, for sanitary plumbing purposes, Wrought | C. HEWLETT. New York. 
Channels, Tees and 8, Grilles, Book givingst of —, beams, 
sratings, and a orms Of cast and wrought iron per- and cast-iron columns mai on @ cation. 
Merchant ron. manently protected from rust by the Gower Beit , vP 


New York Office, Room 45, Astor Hause. | Process. 


Classified Advertisements. 


(Advertisers can be indexed — under a single head free of charge.) 


Conservatories. Arthur E. Rendle.N.Y¥ Glass. 
Agvertising. & Co., New York... Josephus New York... .ccccce P. McMahon, New York. 
Agents Wanted Contractin Tiffany Glass New York. 
tiulley Works, weriden, Conn ... Flynt Building & Construction Co., Palm- Glass Rooftin 
Annunclators. i Josephus “New York.. 
 Ustrander & Co., New York 1| Cornicemakers. Arthur E. Rendle. New York..............0++. 1 
Electric Co..N V & Chicago | Marley & iiros., “Boston Mass.... ....... Glass (Stained and Ornamental). 
Architects’ Materials. Coppersmiths and ‘Metal: Workers. James Baker& Son, New York.............. fi 
Frost & Adams, BOSTON iii LL. Swett & Co., The Belcher Mosaic Glass Co., i 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Boston.......++ aii (Galvanized- Wm. Coulter & Son. Cincinnati.. 
Asbestos Felt. Meeker & Bro.. St. Louis, xv F. Crowninshield, Boston, Mass.. 
The Asbestos Packing Co., Boston Creosote Stains. Otto F. Falek & Co., New York 
ecorative Lea Groves & Stei ilade p RES i 
ans New KR. Vundell & Co., i John Matthews, New 
Asph Decorators Mee ully & Miles, Chicago.. 
“Bradbury. New xu Cox Sons, Bue kley & Co., ii W.J. McPherson, Boston.. 
New York Mastic Works 1 L. Haberstroh & Son, Bosto Donald MacDonald. Boston.. til 
E H Wootton, New ofl Donald McDonald, ii Redding. Baird & Co., Boston 
Bell Founders. John Gibson, Philadelphia Samuel West, Boston........... olf 
H. Meshane Co, H. Edgar Hartwell Co., Ne ii | Grates, ete. 
Blind-A wnings. Jno. Lochner. New York. iii | Bissell & Co, Pittsburgh, Pa.. -Vi 
W.J. McPherson. Boston J.8. Conover & Co.. New Yor xxiv 
Bouer-Coverin: ngs. A E. Saile, New York... Henry Dibbiee, Chicago...... 1 
H w. Johns M'f'g Uo., York *rank Hill Smith, Bosto Eureka Grate Works, Cincinnati, O 
Shields & Hrown, Chica | Blevators, ete. W. H. Harrison & Bo ., Philadeiphia.. -vi 
Books and Brewer, Boston ...... Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., New York.. 
Wm T. Comstock, New York. XMM Crane. New York & Chicago ood Wm H. Jackson, New xx1Vv 
nalef Pr gress Co., Phils. 8. Graver & Son. Rochester. | Gutter. 
A. H. Rolfe Co., Boston...... The Elevator M'f'g Co. De- 1d. Newtnn, Wowpert, I... iv 
Ticknor Co, BOstom.. 1x, xV troit, Mich.. Hardware. 
Brass Goods. Moore & Wyman, Bost oo a Burditt & Williams, Boston...............+++ w 
Manhattan Brass Co., New i Morse. Williama Co., A. G. Newman, New vee 4 
Brick (0 namental) Otis Brothers & Co., New York........ ...1 | Harness Bracket. 
Anderson Pressed Brick Co., Chicago.....- Stokes & Parrish. Philedetpnie Jus J meet. Boston... 4 
Burns, Russell & Co., Balt more. Md.....- M.B. Swezey, Chicago. Ill..... woul Heating-A ppara: tus. 
Excelsior Bnek aud Stone © Phila Whittier Machine Boston, .......... 1 Barstow Stuve Co., New York & Boston..... 
Hydraulic Press Brick uo., St. Lawl. En ines (Caloric Pumping). Bartlett, Hayward & Co.. Baltimere.... ....... 
Peerless Brick Co., Philadeipnia.. lamater Iron Works, New York i Raym nd Furnace & M'f'g Co. New York xiv 
do Bros.. Roaton ...... & Co., New York.. Heuting- A pparatue 
uildin 1 (Fire and Waterproof ngines (Gas). sates & neon, New Yor P vii 
Hw Jd orem: _ Co., New ¥ io... » .. mill = on her, Schumm & Co., Philadelphia. Duplex Steam Heater Co , New Yo vii 
Building Pa Fire-proof Building. ‘* Florida” Boiler Works. Geneva, N. vii 
Hesit& res. pNew xiv Henry Maurer, New Yorg... i Gorton Boiler M'f’g Co.. New York. vil 
H. F W tson, Erie, Pa. Ottawa Tile Co.. A. A. Griffing Iron Co., Jersey City. 
Carpets. Raritan Hollow and Perens Brick Co... — H. B. Smith Co., New York..........++ 
John vray" Sons & Co., Boston.. . xii Wight Fire-Proofing Co., New York..... James P. Wond & Co.. Philadelphia........... i 
i| Flexible wishes. Heating and Ventilating. 
H Wh te, xvi Smith Antony move Boston, Mass... 
Clarence M Baltimore, Md..... | Floors (inlaid) HMeliotype Proc 
Cement. Wm. H»ennam & Co., New York .......... Hehoty pe Company. Boston ....... iv 
Alsen's Portland Cement Was., N. ¥ National Wood Mf‘e. Co., New York......xxiv Hinges. 
Janes Brana. New Fioors (Water. Tight). w tobinaon. New York. xv 
ii W. Dolbeare, Hinges (Spring). 
Fret-Work. an W ner Williams Co., New York..xx1v 
C. > K nsom& Co., Cleveland, Hod E ato 
Jovnson « Wilaon, New i| Gas-Fixta Horse-Sta 
Marcial & Co., New York . Archer & Peseoast M'f'g Co.. New York x Frank O. Worthley, Boston. xvii 
New York and Rosendale | ‘Cem Mitchell. Vance & Co.. New York.... 1| Insurance. 
Chairs Stillman & N: eoll, Boston..... xi | American Fire Ine. 
r-Seatin Gas-Machin neurance or merica, jia.....zhi 
Au ‘Seating. Co., New York & Com bination "Gas-Machine Detroit......xi Met-op Intan Plate-Glass Ins. Co., N. Y..... xu 
Harwood Manufacturing Co.. Bosto Denny Bros. & Co.. New York ........... ..%1 | Lron-Work (Architectural). 
Clocks for Public ulitings. Pa. Globe Gas-Light Co., Phila... Bartlett, Havward & Co.. Baltimore.......... 
Seth Phomas Cl es Co., Chumastun, Conn..iv Clarence M. Kemp. Baltimore, Md... as J. E. Bolles & Co.. Detroit. Mich....... .. 
Conductors (Water). Tirrill Gas-Machine Co New York 1 
Austin, ae & Co., Philadelphia........ | Gas-Stoves. Carnegie Bros. & Co.. Pittsburga, Pa......xv1 
Conductor Co., Gas- ing. ooper iladelphia.......... 
Dahon Cooper, Hewitt & bo. New York....... ++. 


J.B. &J M. Cornell, New York. 
J. G. & T. Dimond. New York.. 
Architectural Iron Wo 
or 
Manly & Cooper M'f’g Co.. 
McHose & Lyon, Dayton, O.... 
Mesker & Bro., 8t. Louis, Mo.. 
A. Northrop & Co.. Co., Pittsburgh, 
Passaic Rolling Mill Co.. Paterson. N. J.. 
vill 


og Iron Co.. Philadeip 
Poulson & Kger, New Seek. 


J.P. Cincinnatl, O.......00 
Kiln 
Lat thing (Eureka). 
Wm Dwight & Co., Detroit, Mich...... ii 


Lock 

Yale “Towne M’ f'g Co., Stamford, Conn.xx1¥ 
Machiner: 

Goodell & aters, Philadelphia............ xvii 

Laundry Machinery Co., Troy.......... v 


ntels. 
Matthew ‘Hall, Philadelphia, Pa... ......... vi 
Joseph 8. Miller & Bro., Philadelphia........vu 
Marble. 
American End 1 a Co., New York........ ini 
Marble Mosa 
asquali & New York. ..iit 
Marbie- Work ers. 


L. Fauchere & New li 
C. Fisher. New i 
Metal-W ork ( 
Joseph Neumann “Philadelphia xx 
etal-W orkers. 
Mineral Wool. 
Mineral Wool Co., New York... .z, xvi, 


Biack. 
a Soapstone Finish Co., Nashua, 


Henry D. Dupee. Boston _ 
H. French & Co., Philadelphia.......1v 


Atlantic Waite Lead and Linseed Oil Co., 

Oil Finish. Berry Bros.. Detroit. Mich. .-xi¥ 
Opera Chairs. Composite Iron Works...xi 


Paint. 
H. W Johns M'f'g Co., New York.......... xiii 
Liquid Glas» Pa: o., Hartford Conn... ....iii 
Patent Lawye 


Tue. Exterbronk Steel Pen Co., New York.....4 
Outfits. 

E aH T. Anthony & New York........ iii 
Photographs. 

Soule t otograph Co., Boston 

J. W. Taylor, Chicago, Ml 


Pipe-Covering. 
Chalmer--spence Co., New York........-... vii 
H W.J hna M'f'eg Co ,New York.......... 
Portland Cement. 


Printing Appar 


ratus. 
Kelsey Meriden, Conn. . 
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FJron-iWork. Aanitarp Appliances. 
THOMAS MADDOCK & SONS, 4 
? 
= = MANUFACTURERS OF 
2 JOSEPH NEUMANN, 2) Plumbi d Sanitary Earth 
»2/Plumbing an anita arthenware, 
= N. W. Cor. Eleventh & Race Sts., = Including all Specialties pertaining to the Plumb. 
= PHILADELPHIA, PA. ing Business. 
= MANUFACTURER OF 3 M dd k’ S e. 
> prt + q 
OF Wash-out Closet 
Doors. = 
| = = is well adapted for use as a Slop. 
= ORNAMENTAL LANTERNS. = . 
= ta Brass Railings FOR Banks. = Hopper, and having a square top 
= BRASS LAMPS FOR CHURCHES = d ip t 
= Brass WorRK FOR CHURCH = requires no dari ray. 
= 4° ALTARS. = q P y 
= METAL Signs. = Can be seen in operation at our Office and Warerooms. 
= = Further particulars furnished on application. 
= = 273 Pearl Street, New York, 
= Correspondence Solicited. = 
= women = W. W. PERRINE, Manager. 
= Cheerfully Furnished. = Illustrated Catalogue of our manufactures will be packed, if desired, with first order. 
WIRE RAILING 
AND 
WINDOWS, 
KS Wire Clot h 
etc. 
H. BALDERSTON & SON, nt 
66 So. Calvert Square, pres 
BALTIMORE, MD. sion Safety-Bibbs for hot 
fhe attention of the public is called to our new and cold water, 
water-closet, which is the most perfectly constructed 
SIMPLEST and BE The combination 
the FLusH-TANK and BASIN in one apparatus, ensures 
ARCHIT ECTURAL a large supply of water to thoroughly flush ‘the soil- 
sige and drain every time the closet is used. One of 
Ss H E EG M EG ny L WO R K the reliable SELF-CLOSING BALL-CocKs regulates the 
. supply of water. is 
be connected with a hot flue so as to make the venti- 
Ornaments, Statuary and Spun Work, lation of the closet perfect. 
in such a manner that it can be used either with or 
IN BRASS, COPPER AND ZINC without a trap, and can be used in place of old-style 
; will work equally as well with either street or tan 
sie Self-closing and compres- pressure, and no matter how light the pressure is the If-closi a tabl 
sion Safety Basin-Cocks, yalye does not close until the bow! is filled with water. vaio and adjustable 
Sor hot and cold water. All goods of our manufacture are stamped with our Cosh, Gare Pep. 
name, and are Warranted in every respect. 
Can be seen in operation at our Store, and also at Messrs. 
FRED. ADEE & CO.’S, our Agents, 52 Cliff St., New York. 
GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES, J = EGE = - 
WINDOW CAPS FINIALS, &c. 81 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
MANUFACTURED BY POWELL’S PATENT “STAR” a 
; With Rubber 
? BAKEWELL & MULLINS, _| Bath, Basin, Sink & Tray Plugs “sv.ecoe' 
4 Salem, Ohio. 8 
: Send for Illustrated Ornament Catalogue. ac ions. 
a3 or home or 
G id or young 
BES Card Press, $3.00 Send 2 stamps 
8 i Meriden, Conn. 
| 
Prices for 1886. 
o 
| Building Ne Goods SELL everywhere, to Everybody. 
on Fe N a BIG PAY! A pocket case of EIGHT Lovely 
_ A. H. ROFFE & CO., © more denting of Copper Bath Tubs, no cracking or SAMPLES, with our terms, FREE TO ALL. 
x breaking of enware Basins, with the use of these Send your address, and 2 stamps for mailing. Address 
i 11 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. | Rubber Plugs. Plumbers all prefer them ; architects THE HOLLEY WORKS, Meriden, Conn. 
: specify them generally. Sold by plambers everywhere. | 
Classified Advertisements. Screens. Statuary (Bronze). Vane 
A ican Sereen Co.. Brookline, Mass.......xi Natio e Art F New York.. 
H Worthington, New York ard Boston...v eweil © Mullins, Salem, O. Cleveland. O Murphy & Co., New vilt 
ee. I. P. Frink, New York.....xxiv Shingle stains. 8. Cabot, Jr., Boston. xviii Hallowell Granite Co., Bedford, Ind........xxii Vault ui hts. 
ttle & Bailey Man'f'g Co., New York and E Soorden & & Co., Boston.............. vui Malone & Co Venetian Blin 
vil | Shutte P Sherwood, New York. Phillips Co., Willimantic, Conn...... xi 
Rolling-Shutter. Clark Bunnett & Co, New York........... xxiv | Surveyo Ventilatio 
New xv | Shutter-Worker | Maclay & Davies, New -xhi| Globe Ventilator Co., Troy, N. ¥... 
Roo Materials. Du tiey Shutter-Worker York...... xi Terra-Co Mason Regutator Co., New York............ 
Cine:nnati Corrugating Co., Spring Roller Bal | “Jas. H Benes & Co., Wilmington, Del.....xxiii E. Van Noorden. Boston........... 
H. W. Johns M'f'g Co., New York. xiii Irmsby Hiolder Heston, Mass........ 4| Boston Terra-Cotta Co «xxiii | Wash-Tubs Porcelain). 
ae 4 N. E. Felt Roofing Co.. Boston............+.-. * | Sky ylights, A. Ha!l Terra-Cotta Co., Perth Amboy... Stewart Ceramic Co., New York............. 
N. & G. Taylor Sick noupt Bi Bros. New vili| New Architectural Terra-Cotta Co.. W ater-Closets. 
Roofers. Haves | xxiii Haines, Jones & Cadbury. Phila., Pa........xxi 
Jonn Fargahar's Sons : Prenty ‘York... xvii Terra-Cotta Wks., Chicago. xa Henry Huber & Co., New York............. xxi 
Knisely & Miller. Chicago, Il......... Arthur E die. New | A. Lewis, xii | Thomas Madd Sons, New York........2x 
Sanitary Supplies. | John Seton, Brooklyn. vini | Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Co...........+.. Wate 
New York | G. L. Swett, | Tile Brick & Co. New York. xxti 
m Powell. E. Van Noorden, viii Encaustic Tiling Co., indow- Blin 
Savitas Manufacturing Co., Boston.........xx1 Slate. T. Aspinwall & Son. Hew ork... | oratatt & Rist. New x 
ee : Joseph Zane & Co., Boston, : American Bangor Slate Co., Bangor. Pa...... x Alfred Boote. New York | Window-Scre 
i Sash-Chains. Bangor Union Slate Co., Bangor, Pa ot J. K. Brigham, New York... T. Ruvrowes & xi 
Morton. New Story & Wilbur, Boston Dibblee, Chicago......... ove | wire Lathing, 
Smith & M'f'gCo., Bridgeport, Conn...xvi Monson Lowell, Mase. x & J. F. Low, Chelsea, Mass. iii Clinton Wire Cloth Co . Clinton, Mass. ..... 
Sash-Cord. Miler & Coates, New York.... i Corrugated Wire Lathing Co.. New York xxii 
J.P. Toman & Co., Boston............ xi Geo Tayle or. New York........ xvi Mosaic Tile Co.. New iit New Jersey Wire-Cloth Co, Trenton, N.J....vili 
cs Sash-Locks. Soapstone Finis’ Person, New York ......--- | Wire and Iron Work. 
Boston........ xvi “Finish Co., Nashua, Sharpless Waite. Philadi li | Netional Wire & Iron Co.. Detroit. 
i W. Seavey. New Yor! ards. Jobn Hillier, Boston Union Brase M'f'g Con how Wood Filler Baltimore, 
Cornell Univermty, Ithaca. N. Y. Bow ri nd Cod Finishing Co. New Mil- 
nIv ne jew York...... Kvii ymour, 


| 
| 
xx 
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These are the appliances described in the “ American Architect” tor 
1883, 1884, and 1885, 1n the articles on “‘Sanifary Plumbing,” as the near- 
est to perfection of any plumbing guods now known. Engineer W. E. Hoyr 
describes the “Sunifas’’ goods a8 Superior to all others. Col. WARING 
says of the trap: “It seems to me the best trap | have seen.”” Wa. Pav. 
GERHARD calls the basin and bath, ‘Much the best of which | have any 
knowledge.” PLUMBEKS write, “ We think the ‘Sanitas’ applian-e< 
superior to all othrs in use.””, ARCHITECTS PRINT them in their spec- 
ifications, See Illustrated Catal: gue. 

By using these goods special trap ventilation may be avoided. The 
**Sanitas’’ Basin flushes out the pipes and keeps them clean and the 


Without Ball, trap prevents siphonage. 
Valve, or other AGENTS: 


the water-way. 


obstruction tO nN. Oo, NELSON MFG. CO., St. Louis. MILLER & COATES, N. Y. 
STANDARD MFG. CO., Pittsburgh. PECK BROS. & CO., N. Haven. 


Were 


| 


A positive valve Seal; a sound 
waterseal. Simple, cheap, 
effective and durable. 

With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SEAL TRAP in the mar- 
ket. There is no other Trap so sure 
of a WATER SEAL 
one that approxi: 
mates it in the surety 
of the VALVE SEAL, 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other alves in 
Traps, ‘s little or no 
resistance to the out- 
flow of water or 
waste. Jilust ative 
and descriptive 48- 
page pamphlet sent 


OPTION’ 


- solid piece of porcelain, and provided with thorough ventilation, 


ALL PORCELAIN 
Square Top, Wash-out Cistern Closet. 


INTRODUCED IN 1884. 


For perfect cleanliness, combined with simplicity of construc- 
tion, we invite comparison with any water-closet wherever or 
whenever made. For the past nine months we have had orders 
for as many as we could manufacture, with all our conveniences, 
and they have never failed to give entire satisfaction. The square 
top avoids the necessity for a drip-tray and has no under side, as 
the drip-tray, to get foul. The wash at all times thoroughly 
scours all parts of the closet and is sufficient to entirely cleanse the 
trap, access to the inside of trap and soil-pipe is furnished by a § 
large hand-hole in front. The Closet and Trap are made in one  & 


Sree on application. =" "=" ensuring an absolute seal and protection against sewer-gas. 
Illustrated Circulars will be sent on application. 
CLEVELAND, 0. Manufactured only by 
sea eee HAINES, JONES & CADBURY, 1136 Ridge Avenue, iz 
SL PHILADELPHIA. 


le 
k. SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
BOYLEH’S PATENT 
NEW DEPARTURE 
—IN— 
Water-Closets. 
— These closets being the only ones in the market that 
have a positive, absolute seal in bowl, discharging the con- 
ae tents of bowl by a siphon action, thereby dispensing with 
- all mechanical parts, as plungers, rubber packings, floats, 
sig ete., and should, under all circumstances, be given the 
a preference over plunger and soil valve-closets, which are 
—_ all liable to lose water-seal in bowl by leakage, making 
oon them ineffective. We have placed these closets in the 
iit most prominent buildings all over the country and guaran- 
“wit tee satisfaction. 
a The above are fitted up with water attached, 
xxii 
At Main Office: 
85 BEEKMAN STREET, N. Y., 
“exh Branch Office: 
= All Earthenware, 235 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


HENRY HUBER CO, 


Illustrated Circulars on application. 


“ CASCADE.” 


WENA HUBER 


All Earthenware. 
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Bricks. 


Building Atones. 


PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 


ED Pressed 
R Extra fine in color and quality. 


UFF, Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
B he of the finest bricks made. 


DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
stone. 


OBELISK 


Brick and Stone 


cenrea. Water Proofing 
PARK Caffall Process,’’ 

DE Successtuaty 55 Broadway, 
PRESSED BRICK CO. E NEW YORK. 


157 Lasalle Street, 
CHICAGO, iLL. 


re Apply at Office for 
Illustrated Pamph- 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 
stone. 


GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. 
The only black brick fit for a fine building, 
producing a beautiful etfect, and free from the glossy 
nad greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 
Bricks made in the above colors. 
ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH JOSEPH WOOD, JR., 
PRE SIDENT. TREASURER. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


.Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free or 
application. 


ENAMELLED BRICKS, 
Excelsior Brick and Stone Co,, 
Of Philadelphia. 
Buff, Brown, Black, White, 
And Light-Blue Bricks 


Always in Stock. 


Hand-made Red Front Pressed Bricks, 


Carrying One Million in Stock, 


Samples on application to the office, 


423 Wainut St., Philadelphia. 


ESTABLISHED 1818. 
BURNS, RUSSELL & CO. 
CELEBRATED 


Baltimore 
Press Bricks, 
Office, 30 Columbia Avenue, 


CARLISLE STONE COMPANY, 


QUARRYMEN AND MINERS OF 


RED SANDSTONE. 


Springfield, Mass., 


J. P. Falt, Manager. 
Prices furnished F, O. B. cars at any shipping point, 


either in the rough, or cut and fitted. Correspon- 
dence Solicited. 


Send for Sample. 


Hit 
f 
\ 


G. P. SHERWOOD, 


Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow, 
FREESTONE. 


Corsehill, 


FREESTONE. 


(Seotch.) Red. 
24 Pine St., New York. 


THE 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 

and Coimr, are unsurpassed, if 
not une“ualled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


TERRA-COTTA 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 
PHILADELPHIA 


AND PEERLESS 
(MOULDED) BRICK, 
Akron Drain-Pipe. Portland, Roman, and 
Rosendale Cements. Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
Flue Lining. 
WALDO BROS., 
88 Water Street, BOSTON. 


BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & CO., 


BEST ENGLISH 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Works: Grays, Essex, England. 


Gold Medal, Christ 


Silver Medals, (Highest Award) Amsterdam, 1883; Calcutta, 1884. 


New York Office: 7 Bowling Green, 


Church, N. Z., 1882. 


BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 


uff and Blue. 


HALLOWELL CRANITE Co., 


Quarrymen and Dealers in 


Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 
P.O. Address - - - Bedford, Ind. 


Clark’s Island Granite Quarries 


OF ROCKLAND, ME, 


Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
sions and Monumental Work in Gran- 
ite, with extra facilities for dispatch and 
beauty of finish. 


M. H. St. JOHN, 


Owner and Proprietor. 
Office : 83 and 84 Astor House, New York. 


Cements, 


HANOVE PORTLAND 


CEMENT 
And the 


Genuine Limmer Asphalt Mastic. 
BAETJER & MEYERSTEIN, 
mporters and Sole Agents, U.S. 5 Dey St., N. Y. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Best Brands of English and Continental 


Portland Cements. 


Burham English, Lafarge French, 
Fewer wre Lime of Teil 
K. B. & 8. English, Keene’s Fine, 
jean, Antwerp, Keene’s Coarse. 


IMPORTED BY 
JAMES BRAND, 85 BEEKMAN ST., 
NEW YORE, 


TRADE MARK. 


The “STAR” Portland Cement Works, 


Toepffer, Grawitz & Co, Stettin, Germany. 
Es1 ABLISHED 1860, 
Guarantee their entire production (about 240,000 
barrels a year) tohave the f llowing Minimum- 
Tensile-Strength, if tested according to the official 
German regulations, on non-absorptive beds : 
Minimum Breaking Strain. 


Neat “Star” Cement ie 40 kilos. om othe. 
gait 

1 Cement and 3 Standard Sand TS 15 

% « m4 on 

1 Cement and 6 Standard Sand d 


Send for Testimonals, Pamphlet, Directions for 


Testing, etc. 
Gustav Grawitz, 165 Broadway, N. Y., Sole Agent in the U.S 


SOAPSTONE FINISH. 


Superior to Plaster or Sand Finish, for Walls and Ceilings. Send for Circular. 
AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH COMPANY, 


NASHUA, N. H. 
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Fire-proof Building. 


€erra-Cotta. 


THE WICHT FIRE-PROOFINC CoO., 


69 Washington St.,. NEW YORK. 


FIRE- CLAY TILE CEILINGS. 


A Fire-Proof Substitute for Lathing. 


500,000 ft. now in use. 
The cheapest, best and only ceil- 
ing for plastering that is really 
fire-proof. 


i i 


i 


Tbe Illustration shows 
our latest method, all fire- 
clay and costing less than 

Porus Terra Cotta, 


All work furnished and 
put up complete in all parts 
of the United States. 


HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES. 
Partitions, Roofs, Wall 
furrings and Coverings 
for Columns and Gir- 
ders. 


PATENTED JULY 21, 1585. 
Send forlour new Illustrated Catalogue and Samples. 


RARITAN HOLLOW & POROUS BRICK CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Hollow Fire-Clay & Porous Terra-Cotta Bricks 


Of every description, for FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS. Hollow Fire-Clay Bricks 


For Flat Floor-Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 
8 
4 


SS 


S 
= 


YA 


| 
Flat arch between iron beams with skew-back protecting lower flange of beams. 
POROUS TERRA-COTTA HOLLOW and SOLID BRICKS and SLABS 


For Partitions, Furring, Roof-lining, Girder and Column covering, etc. All our materials are made of 
Fire Clay. Onur Porous Terra-Cotta, of which we make a specialty, is acknowledged to be the 
best in the market. Miners and Shippers of Fire-Clay. 


Agents: Fiske & Coleman, Boston. 
Broadwa New York Garfield, Fertig & Co., Allegheny, Pa. 
j j s { R. A. Keasbey, 249 So. 6th St., Phila., Pa. 


Send for new Illustrated Catalogue, giving weight of materials, safe loads, etc. 


Geo. M. MouLTon, Pres’t. A. T. GRIFFIN, Vice Pres’t. E. V. JOHNSON, Sec’y., Treas. and Gen’l. Man’g’r. 


FIRE-PROOF HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


P FOR THE INTERIOR 
CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 


Wood Columns Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 


and Girders. weight, is obtained by the use of our system of 

Special de- Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Ceilings, Eto 
signs On ap- Contracts taken for the erection of HoLLow, SoLIp 
plication. and Porous TILE-WORK in any part of the United States. 


: PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 

Za 1545 CLARK STREET, CHICACO. 

, Formerly THE OTTAWA TILE Co., 

\elala/a’ MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS, 

Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 

Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER, 


Manufacturer of 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIAL 


Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 
Porous Terra-Cotta, Fire-Brick, etc., etc. 
Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. Office and Depot, 420 EAST 23d STREET, New York. 


The simplest and best An improvement on 


Corrugated Wire Lathing. 


ABSOLUTE PREVENTIVE OF CRACKED WALLS AND CEILINGS. 
A combined Furring and Lathing, in flat sheets, for use on face of Beams or Studding; can be applied by 
any one: a perfect Fire-proofing; no combustible material; fire cannot spread. 
The Stanley Corrugated Fire-Proof Lathing Co., 239 Broadway, Room 14, N. Y. 


ASBESTOS FLOORING FELT. 


4 Patented August 20, 1872. 
AN For Lining between Floors, under Slates, 
Shingles, Clapboards, etc. 


Absolutely fire-proof, and unexcelled for deadening pur 
poses. In rolls 44 inches wide. Manufactured only by 


THE ASBESTOS PACKINC CO., 


Offices: } 169 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 
33 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


RRA Gorta 
a | 


MODELLED. 
FEDERAL ST 
BOSTON MASS 


Tilustrated Catalogue sent to 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 


upon application accompanied by business card 


New York Architectural 


TERRA-COTTA CO., 


Manufacturers of all shades of Red and Buff 


Architectural Terra - Gotta, 


MOULDINGS, PANELS, 
CHIMNEYS, CRESTINGS, 
AND MOULDED BRICK. 
Estimates given and Circulars sent on application. 
Offices: 38 Park Row, New York City. 
Works: Ravenswood, Long Island City, N. Y. 


PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos. 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK. 


A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c, 
MOULDED, BUFF, AND 
COLORED BUILDING BRICK. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & Co., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


THRRA - COTTA. 
Works: Chi City Office: 
Corner Clybourn & alo Room 20, 
Wrightwood Aves. * McCormick Block 
Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts. 


Estimates given on application. Send for latest 
Catalogue, Price-List and Samples. 


ORRIN D. PERSON, 


123 5th Avenue, New York. 


AKRON VITRIFIED ROOFING - TILE, 


Finials, Ridge Cresting and Hip-Rolls. 
Architectural Terra-Cotta. 
Encaustic Glazed and Plain Tiles, 
For Floors, Hearths and Decorations. 
Enamelled Bricks, A large variety of colors on hand. 


JAMES H. BEGGS & CO., 
Wilmington, Delaware, Terra-Cotta and 


Ornamental Brick Works, 


WILMINCTON, DEL. 
Brick and Terra-Cotta furnished from any Design. 


Bricks for Arches ground to suit any Radius. 1 
in Quality and Color to Philadelphia Brie 


‘ 
202 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 
SS «CONN ZOA 
J 
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1876; PaRis, 1878; AND MELBOURNE, 1881. 
North Sid Tey imi 
Nor BAGS | CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (imites) 
Union Square, Late CLARK & COMPANY, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND SOLE PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 


2d door from 


BROADWAY. § 


| Also, Improved Rolling Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Paten 
Established, 1827. — Metallic Venetian Blinds. 
x Designers and Manufacturers The BEST in the Market. Send for Catalogues, etc., to 
a ee 162 and 164 West 27th St. - - New York. 


Grates, Fenders 


si, PARQUET FLOORS. 


— AND — 

- Chimney-Piece WM. HANNAM & CO. 

= Appurtenances. : 5 7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Styles 
ve In fact everything pertaining (rae Solid and Substantial Also 3-8 inch 

ee to Open Fireplaces. Lt Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 


Importers of ‘Tile. 
Foundries and Shops, 
East 28th & East 29th Sts. 


LOCKS 


yy) Metal Work FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


|| Yale = Standard. 
J be ARQ U ET FLOORS. Catalogues on application. 
The National Wood Manufacturing Co., The YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING C0., STAMFORD, CONN. 


Of 16 East 18th St., New York. 62 Reade New, York. Sixth Philadelphia, 
REMOVED to [29 5th AVE. 


Alsen’s Portland Cement 

ortian 

i ee 2 Conceded by engineers as the best Portland Cement made. It stands the highest test, for strength 

Be piicaae g and fineness, of all imported Portland cements, and is the most economical and satisfactory brand tu { 


use for any purpose. Sales for the past three years in the United States, 257,000 barrels, exceeding 


that of any other brand by 90,000 barrels. Practical treatise furnished on application at N. Y. Agency CHANNELS, ANGLES & TEES. 
ALSEN’S PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 105 John Street, New York. 2 COOPER, HEWITT & CO. | 


| 293 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


Rigg 


NEW YORK. 


and large | Van Wagoner & Williams Co., Beekman St., 
PLUMBERS’ DA L H FRINK’S PATMNT| 
SUPPLIES. Y | Daylight Reflectors, 
— f MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, Light Dark and Gloomy Apartment f 7 
Y CITY Beekman St., New York. ouses, Hotels, 
t is t t or 
WHEELER’S PATENT WOOD FILLER, 
es j The only Article to give a I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York. [7 
a . DURABLE, ECONOMICAL, NATURAL, and PERFECT FINISH to HARD-WO0D Stage Scenery for Rinks and Theatres 
at al (3 Send for Pamphlet Giving Information on Finishing Hard Wood._41 Send for List and Prices. F 
ae 5 THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD-FINISHING CO., NEW MILFORD, CONN. LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, Studio, 216 E 9th St., N. Y. 


New ¥ pe : q 3 98 } F e hic Office : Room 4, 45 La Salle St. 
New York Office: Room 3, 96 and 98 Maiden Lane. Chicago e WALPOLE MORTAR B CK. 


ROO 
Iron Fence, Railings, Stable-Fittings, | better than Lampblack. “Beware of imitations 
q BUILDERS’ SPECIALTIES, Ete. HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
q 


J. E. BOLLE Ss & CO., PROVIDENCE. at. m, Agents 


YORK. Gandie & Smith. foot E. 2th  Ag’ts, 
Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


original designs solely our own. a 

\ ( Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and Always Fresh Fire nent, ee ess Plaques, | 7 
JOHNSON & WILSON, Gen. Agts., | Te showrooms 
AGENTS 91 Liberty Street. NEW YORK. J. S. CONOVER & CO., | 


NEWYORK 


w York 
For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials. Send for Pamphlet. end 6 Wetter Cae = 
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AN ESSAY ON INTERIOR FINISH. | jured; shrinkage and expansion; difficulty of 

To every | cleaning, and the ultimate dirt and rustiness 
man about to | due to age. 
build a house, Cement, however made, soon loses its polish 
either for his | from contact with the sulphurous acid of the 
own occupan- | smoke-laden air, and when this happens it is 
cy or for rent, | open to all the objections of wood, except that 
the question of | of inflammability. 
interior finish | Tiles are costly, and can with readiness be 
is of great sig- | used for wainscoting alone. Any encaustic 
nificance. In | material must necessarily be made in small 
every other ) pieces, which makes it impracticable for long 
department of | lines of mouldings, like bases, architraves, etc., 
building,prog- | except at great cost. Even when used in this 
ress has been | way, the tiles must be glazed to retain their 
more marked | surface irtact, and this means, even with tiles 
than in this. | of but one color, very considerable cost, while 
Here, the | in various colors and patterns the cost is much 

house-builder | greater. 
of the nine- | Any material used for caps and bases, when 
teenthcentury | tiles form the wainscoting, is also costly, wood 
has but little advantage over him of the age of | being but a cheap and inefficient material for 
Pericles. Indeed, the earlier - 
age had certain decided ad- 
vantages, for every year the 
difficulty is greater in obtain- 
ing well-seasoned lumber and 
competent carpenters. The 
rapid increase of building has 
created the former difficulty, 
and the variety and extent of 
work done by machinery has 
made obsolescent the old and 
more reliable type of “ carpen- 
ters and joiners,” so that the 
woodwork that is well put up 
falls off because it is badly sea- 
soned, and the well-seasoned 
woodwork falls because it is 
badly put up. 

It will be borne in mind that 
the “finish” of a room, after 
the plaster is done, includes 
the following items: Jambs, . 
to which doors are hung ; 


i} 


4 


the room; Architraves around |’; 
doors and windows. { 
In all but the most costly 1 


always have been, of wood, 
and this is true for obvious 
reasons. For the rest of the 
“finish,” there has been used: 
wood, cement, tiles, cast metal 
or marble. 


In wood there are the fol- 


lowing objections: The readi- 


ness with which it is defaced ; 


greatest exposure. Encaustic tiles are also dif- 
ficult of application, owing to the variance in 
size caused by the burning. They are, more- 
over, friable and easily broken by a sharp blow. 

The merits and defects of such materials as 
marble, granite, ete., it is searcely worth while 
to discuss, because the expense involved in 
each of them is so great that they are practi- 
cable for costly work alone. 

It will be borne in mind that the objections 
noted above, which are serious even in a pri- 
vate dwelling, become still more serious in any 
building devoted to commercial uses, and, in 
this class, still more objectionable if the build- 
ings be fire-proof. 

The metallic tile was devised to obviate all 
of these objections, and it will be seen at a 
glance that it accomplishes the object of its 
design. Sheets of brass are taken, which, for 
wainscoting, are stamped into tiles of any size 
and design by a die; and for bases, architraves, 
ete., are drawn through a mould of any pat- 
tern and in any lengths. The 
tiles and mouldings thus formed 
are either left their natural col- 
or, or, by a chemical bath or 
electric batteries, are colored 
to any desired tone. The thin 
metal used for these purposes 
is greatly stiffened by the pat- 
terns stamped in it, and is 
made absolutely rigid by the 
method of filling and setting in 
place. 

This finish can be applied to 
any surface. Each tile, when 
it leaves the die, has this form, 
with flanges turned back from 
the face three-eighths of an 
inch. In treatment for fire- 
proof buildings, these flanges 
are bent inwards, forming a 
dovetail ; the tiles are then 
filled flush with gauged mortar 
or cement, the surface being 
left rough or scored, forming 
a positive key for adhesion to 
the plaster wall. For applica- 
tion to the ordinary building, 
or for general decoration, the 
tiles are filled with wood-blocks 
three-eighths of an inch thick, 
and can be readily applied 
with ordinary wire brads, or 
fastened with ornamental nails 
at the corners, the back or 
lining being common matched 
flooring, set flush with the face 
of plastering above, and nailed 


inflammability ; cost of refinishing it when in-| these purposes, coming as it would at points of | firmly to the studding or furring strips. 
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This system of decoration is less expendive | The numerous effects of color, design, and 
than the ordinary panel wainscoting. For man- | the variety possible, make this system of finish 
applicable equally to the simplest and the most 
costly work. It is no less valuable in its 
applicability to the artistic decoration of pri- 
r ” ; vate dwellings than to the finish of all classes 
of commercial structures. To every one its 
merits are apparent. 
We are prepared to make any quantity of | 
these tiles for wainscotings or other finish on | 
short notice; to execute orders for special | 


tel-facing, the tile can be shipped 
in three sections, two jambs and 
top- piece, mounted on east-iron 
grills or slabs, and filled with ce- 
ment ready for setting in position. 
The merits of the finish, viewed 
from the utilitarian standpoint, 
are indestructibility, simplicity, 
| cheapness, cleanliness. It is not 
destroyed by fire, nor injured by rough usage. 

Any mechanic can put it up, as the tiles are of 

a uniform size and thickness, and require no | 

selection. It is easily cleaned with soap and | 

water, is readily dusted, and does not, like | 


wood, suffer from the heated furnace or| 
_ the performances of gentlemen like this —| 
bd 
. 
: By designs and sizes, and will be pleased to send | 
samples and submit estimates on short notice. 


UNION BRASS MANUFACTURING CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK. 
re 


WAS Ay 


| United States. 
| These tests were made in a careful and en- 


_tirely impartial manner. The samples, cov- 


| cast-iron plates, with planed faces, in a pow- 


/work), formerly the 


in use by 
| 
| Bridge Company. 


| ticulars of interest, are appended. 
The claim of the 


CAREFUL attention is asked to the enclosed 
certificate of the Chicago Forge and Bolt 
|Company of Chicago, showing the crushing | 
a oor of bricks from various parts of the | 


__ erful crushing machine (construc ted for such | 
American | 


Full descriptions of the samples, giving 
/names of the manufacturers, and other par- | 


Hydraulic-Press Brick 
| Company, that the bricks manufactured at its 
| works are the best in the country for any pur- | 
"pose for which bricks are used, is fully justi- 


with the testing machine of the Chicago Forge 
and Bolt Company. 


(Signed) C. WEATHERSEN, Superintendent, 
CHICAGO, March 28, 1886. 


CHICAGO, March 23, 1886. 

I hereby certify that the following is a true 
_and correet description of the bricks furnished 
| by me to the Chicago Forge and Bolt Com- 
| pany this day to be tested : 


A. No. 8, known as Anderson No. 3; A. No. 
2, known as Anderson No. 10; A. No. 1, 
known as Anderson No. 14, were brick from 
the Chicago Anderson Press Brick Compa 

H. P. No, 8, H. P. No. 6, were press brick 
from the Hydraulic-Press Brick Company, St. 
Louis. 

H. P. D. R. was common dark red brick 
spe Hydraulic-Press Brick Company, St. 
souis. 

H. P. P. was paving brick from the Hy- 
| draulic-Press Brick Company, St. Louis. 
| Z. A. was re-pressed brick from Townsend 
| & Company, Zanesville, Ohio. 

Trenton was re-pressed brick from Fell, 
Roberts & Company, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Phil. was re-pressed brick from the Peerless 
| Brick Company, Philadelphia. 
| Mil. was from Burnham & Company, Mil- 
_ waukee. 

Balt. was repressed brick from Burns, Rus- 
sell & Company, Baltimore. 

Chicago was a common Chicago brick, man- 
ufactured on the “ Chambers ” machine. 

Toledo was a Stock brick from the Toledo 
| Brick Company. 

Pp. & K., Ind., was from Purington & Kim- 
| bell Brick ‘Company. 
| H. was from W. E. Hinchleff & Company. 
|. T. was from Tiffany Brick Company, 
Momence, Illinois. 
(Signed) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


J. J. LOCKWOOD. 


CHICAGO, March 23, 1886. 

I hereby certify that the following is a true 
_and correct description of the bricks furnished 
/by me to the Chicago Forge and Bolt Com- 
pany, this day to be tested: 

No. 8 was asemi-dry clay brick from Ittner 
| Bros., St. Louis, made by the “ Andruss ” ma- 
chine. 

I. 7, was the same. 
| §. 9, was a semi-dry clay brick from the 
Standard Press Brick Company, St. Louis, 


ered on the flat sides by wet paper gasket) made by the “ Kennedy” machine. 
board, were placed whole, between two large | 


C. O. B. 4, was a semi-dry clay brick from 
| the Columbus, Ohio, Brick and Terra-Cotta 
Company, made by the “ Whittaker” machine. 
M. 10. was a hand-made re- pressed brick, 
made by the Menomonie Pressed Brick Com- 
pany of Menomonie, Wisconsin. 
A. M. was a dry-clay brick from Anoka, 
Minnesota. 
| Union, was a tempered-clay brick, from the 
Union Press Brick Works, of St. Louis, made 
by the “ Sword ” machine. 


H. W. ELIOT. 


A VALUABLE CORRECTION. 

| Feevine that it is the desire of the man- 
|agement of your valuable Journal to give to 
the growing art sentiment of the American 


| public only correct ideas about art, I ask priv- 
‘ilege of space to controvert a statement re- 
| cently made in a New York journal of art, of 
April issue, concerning “ Stamped Leather.” 

| The article commences, “Some beautiful 
| effects can be obtained in stamped leather, but 
| the modern work in that material is of so dubi- 
ous a permanency that its general use can 
hardly be recommended as yet.” 

| I endorse the writer's expression about 
|“ modern leather” so far as he has investi- 
| gated, but affirm he has not gone far enough. 
Nine-tenths of the “modern feather” is 
| “hardly fit to be recommended as yet.” What 
is the reason of this? In brief, it may be 
summed up as follows: The demands of our 
|people are for beauty and cheapness, imita- 


| fied. 
; REPORT OF TESTS MADE ON BRICK. 
| STRAIN aT 
Test | MARKS. First 
FRACTURE, 
| 
— |} 1 | A. No.3 62,400 114,000 
| 2 | No.2 247000 168,000 
3 | A. No. 1 90,000 192,000 
| 4 H. P. No. 8. 312,000 390,000 
— 5 | H. P. No. 6. 216,000 324,000 
6 | H.P. D. R. 180,000 342,000 
7 | P 252,000 432,000 
| 8 | No.8. 28,800 192,000 
and to the pests of all good housekeepers — | 
‘ rats and mice — it is a perfect barrier. | 2 a> rye pry 
This finish can be made of any design, spe- | 3 |Za. 19,200 132,000 
* cial designs costing but little more than the} 15 Phil. 12,0¢0 132,000 
? 16 Mil. 13,209 126,000 
stock patterns. The range of itscolorisfrom| 47; jait. 15.600 192'000 
deepest tone of an | 18 Chicago. 10,800 114,000 
4 the deepest tone of antique bronze to the color | 1» | teen 26'400 103'800 
: of silver. 20 | & K. Ind 36,000 156,000 
Its variety of uses is almost infinite. 22 M. 
23 | Union | 10,000 210,000 
wainscotings, architraves, panels of doors, ceil-| 258'000 
vs : ings, mantel-facings, and many other items of 
i iternal and external decoration, it is almost | 


unrivalled. correct statement of test made by me this day work is the output of the machine, and mean: 


tions and mere “looks of the thing,” rather 


I hereby certify that the above is a true and | than serious works with quality. The former 


| 
— 
( 
| 
~ AY 4 “ 
| 
— nor does it house “gentlemen” like these — 
| 
4 
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| | ] 
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Advertisers’ Trade Supplement. 3 


the supplying of the thousands, while the 
latter requires slow handwork, careful selec- 
tion of material, tanning and staining, and 
reaches only the wealthy few. I would have 
the writer to know and the thousands of read- 
ers of your Journal to understand that in New 
York there is a leather-maker whose work 
equals that of the old masters in all respects, 
and surpasses it in its pliability. 

I refer to the products of Mr. Charles R. 
Yandell. 

This gentleman has been steadily at work 
in his beautiful way trying only to produce a 
worthy material for upwards of eighteen years, 
and the results have been, so far as durability 
and art goes, perfectly satisfactory. 

Of course, his patrons are few and among 
the wealthy class, and his work is rarely seen 
in any of the furniture houses. 

I am in no sense desirous of advertising 
any particular house, but I do feel that true 
honest art, when discovered, should be made 
public and fostered. 

If you care to print the enclosed letter it 
will most completely vindicate the position I 
take and give credit to whom credit is due. 

FRANK T. ROBINSON, 


LONDON, W., August 13, 1885. 
Cuartes R. YANDELL & Co. :— 

Gentlemen,— I have the pleasure of inform- 
ing you that the commission of the Interna- 
tional Industrial Exhibition in London have 
just awarded to you their highest award, viz., 
a gold medal, for the art leather-work for walls, 
ecreens, chairs, etc., exhibited by you in this 
exhibition. 

Permit me also to add my warmest congrat- 
ulations on this further public recognition of 
the value of your achievements in this branch 
of art and of the success of your efforts, 
spread over many years, to restore to civiliza- 
tion the long lost one of the finest arts of the 
Middle Ages. 

Nor, can it be otherwise than gratifying to 
you as American citizens to know that on 
American soil alone is now revived the beauti- 
ful combination of painting and engraving on 
leather, which three centuries ago was prac- 
ticed by the artists and skilled craftsmen 
amongst the Venetians, the Florentines, Span- 
iards, the Flemings and the Moors; and that 
this exquisite art-work which, through its costly 
a was especially confined to the 

edieval churches, palaces, castles, mosques, 
and alhambras can now, through your leather, 
also find a place in the homes of American 
citizens of culture and refinement. 

I may add that the exhibit has been a con- 
stant object of attraction here, presenting as 
it does so many beauties of interest to the con- 
noisseur both from the artistic and the historic 
point of view. 

Believe me, Respectfully yours, 
WM. M. Y. MAXWELL, L.L.B, 


NEW YORK ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY. 


Tats company has fulfilled the first part of 
the promise made in their prospectus, issued 
January 28 last, in a manner which gives great 
assurance that they will be able to do all that 
they then promised. Saturday, April 24, was 
the forty-sixth working day since the first brick 
was laid, during which time a building 177’ x 
130’, six stories in height, and containing more 
than a million of brick, has been erected, in 
spite of very inclement weather and great dif- 
ficulty in procuring material. 

In addition to the building proper, there 
have been built four kilns, containing several 
hundred thousand brick, and capable of turn- 
ing out one-half the capacity of the factory. 
Four more kilns will be begun at once, and 
pushed rapidly to completion. 

The engine, boilers, and other machinery, 
all of the latest and most improved patterns, 
and designed and built expressly for this com- 


THE 


pany, are now complete. 
far advanced on the 10th day of April as to 
enable the company to begin the making of 
terra-cotta, pressing the clay in moulds that 
had been made in temporary shops erected on 
the grounds. The kilns were also so far ad- 


vanced that the fires were started for drying | 


them previous to loading and burning with 
terra-cotta.§ 
To have accomplished allthis in ninety days, 


out of which only forty-six working days have | 


been available, implies energy and resources 
that should entitle the company to the fullest 
confidence. 


A description of their building has already 
been published. Its location, easy of access 
from any part of Manhattan or Long Island, 


not only enables the company to deliver work | 
with despatch by trucks or boats to New York | 


city and Brooklyn, or by rail or water to other 
points outside, but enables architects and build- 
ers in the vicinity to inspect the work in pro- 
cess of production — a great advantage in pro- 
moting and ensuring satisfactory execution. 
The company also makes a special point of 
affording the profession every possible facility 
for supervising the work in which they may be 
interested, having even provided a draughting- 
room for their accommodation. 


No material is more susceptible of fine hand-| 


ling than clay, and none so sensitive to igno- 


rant handling either by artist or mehanic. | 


The New York company have secured an efli- 
cient staff in all departments, headed by that 
veteran clay-worker James Taylor, late of the 


Boston company, who, by his productions, is | 


favorably known to architects and builders 
wherever terra-cotta is used. All that his long 
experience in manufacturing, and sixteen years’ 
service in meeting the demands of our local 
markets could suggest, have been adopted in 
the construction and equipment of the new 
works, and it is a source of pride and satisfac- 
tion to the officers of the company that the 
metropolis of the Union now possesses the 


largest and most completely-appointed estab- | 
lishment for the manufacture of terra-cotta in | 


this country. 

The company have secured offices in the new 
Potter Building, which is the most elegant and 
commodious structure of the kind in New York 


| city. In the matter of location, a better could 


not be desired. Almost every surface-car 
passes the door, or within a stone’s throw. 
Stations of the Sixth Avenue and Third 
Avenue elevated lines, and the New York 
approach to the Brooklyn Bridge are within 
five minutes’ walk. There is not a building in 
the city more accessible to citizens or strangers. 

The works being now fully in operation, the 
company is taking orders for work, and is 
prepared to promise and guarantee the literal 
fulfillment of any undertaking which they as- 
sume. ‘The company have embarked in this 


enterprise with the determination not only to | 


put on the market a terra-cotta superior in 
quality and artistic finish to any attainment in 
the past, but also to do away with the vexa- 
tious delays that have hitherto occurred in the 
execution of orders, and which have more than 
any other cause prevented the more general 
use of this most valuable material. If the en- 
ergetic manner in which the company have 
built and equipped their own works may be 
taken as an earnest of their performance in 
the 
would seem to be assured. 
N. Y. ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA CO., 
POTTER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 


ROYAL REVERSIBLE SASH. 


In the ordinary sash in general use, the 
danger and inconvenience attendant upon the 
cleaning of the outer side of windows forms a 
serious objection, to overcome which has long 
been the aim of inventors. 

The Royal Reversible Sash remedies in the 
simplest and most effectual manner this defect. 
It enables the cleaning of the outer side of 
windows with the same facility as the inner 
side, without removal of stops or loosening of 
weights, 

The sash is so constructed as to move in- 
wards, and the operation of cleaning is per- 
formed while it is in a horizontal position. 


The works were so 


The construction is so simple that any one 
can operate it, and the device may be attached 
| to old as well as to new sash. 

In presenting this improvement to the build- 
| ing trade, we feel that we are supplying a long- 
| felt want, and that the slight increase in the 
cost of sash under our system is largely com- 
pensated for by its great advantages. All 
buildings laying claim to modern improvements 
should be furnished with this sash, and its use 
on the upper stories of all classes of buildings 
ought to be adopted as a measure of safety. 
Price per window for sash, 1} in. thick, $3.00. 

“ “ “ 24 “ $3.50. 
ROYAL REVERSIBLE SASH CO., 
665 SouTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOTES. 


rosecution of their business, their success | 


Tue rage for architectural illustration, 
which has of late beset all sorts of publica- 
tions, has declared itself in a new place, and 
if architectural secrap-books are to be kept 
complete, the catalogue of the Myers Sanitary 
| Depot, 54 Beekman Street, New York, must 
be pillaged, for here are to be found illustra- 
tions of some of the many buildings for whose 
proper sanitary condition this well - known 
concern has made itself responsible by de- 


claring that the several buildings shown have 
been more or less completely equipped with 
plumbing-apparatus supplied by itself. 

Like most catalogues, it has its good and bad 
| points : of these last, the greatest is the scarcity 
of sectional views, which, to the architect at 
least, have the most value. The good points 
include the apparatus described, amongst 
which we are glad to see a simple form of tank 
siphon — Wilson’s quick-charging siphon — 
though we do not see why it should cost thirty 
‘or forty dollars. The Dececo flush-pot is 

another apparatus which has its use; and the 
McFarland basin is probably as serviceable as 
Mr. Putnam’s, from which it is so evidently 
copied. 


Messrs. E. A. Jackson & Brother have been 
\the victims of a slight mishap, which we 
regret for their sake, though as it points a 
moral, it may be of use to others. Some 
weeks ago they had their advertisement on 
our twelfth page reset, and when it came to 
stating their address they wrote “77 Beekman 
Street,” assuming, evidently, either that the 
printer would add the address, or that all the 
world must know that Beekman Street is in 
New York. As to the first assumption, they 
should have remembered that a printer’s first 
| law is to “ follow copy,” and he would not feel 
{himself allowed to add anything to the ad- 
| dress not given in the copy. And as to the 
second assumption, it seems they reckoned 
without their host, for some low “ provincials” 
have been found who imagine that Beekman 
Street is in Boston, and have sought them at 
that address. 

This reminds us that a short time ago we 
discovered that the advertisement of a Phila- 
delphia furnace-maker had been printed for 
the greater part of his contract period with- 
out any address at all. Here, too, the printer 
“followed copy,” and the proof-reader as- 
sumed that the advertiser was one of those 
| world-famed men whose address is known to 
every postal clerk, or that he had placed his 
goods in every shop and was advertising for 
| the benefit of the retail trade. Need we say 
‘that we were not surprised to find that this 
| advertiser declined to renew his contract with 
us, because he “ had not heard from his adver- 


| tisement in your paper ! 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
February, 1886. 

WE have arranged with Mr. Orrin D. Per- 
| son, No. 123 Fifth Avenue, to represent us in 

New York City and vicinity. 

Mr. Person will give prompt attention to 
| the wants of the architects and builders, and 
| will receive such assistance from the Home 

Office as shall be needed to give the best pos- 
sible service to our customers. 

Any communication sent direct to this office, 

or to Mr. Person, will receive prompt atten- 


tion. 
BOSTON TEKRA-COTTA CO., 


No, 394 FEDERAL STREET, Boston. 
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DYCKERHOFF 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Is superior to any other Portland Cement made. It is very finely ground, always uniform and 


reliable, and of such extraordinary strength, that it will permit the addition of 25 per cent more sand, 


etc., than other well-known Portland Cements, and produce the most durable work. 


It is unalterable 


in volume and not liable to crack. 8,000 barrels have been used in the foundations of the Bartholdi 
Statue of Liberty, and it has also been used in the construction of the Washington Monument at 
Washington. Circular with Directions, Testimonials and Tests sent on application. 


E. THIELE, 78 William ,St. New York, 


SOLE ACENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


DOLBEARE’S 
Water-Tight Wood Floors, 


400,000 sq. ft. now in actual use. 


Patented June, 1882. 


Architects, Builders, and Owners find in these an im 
provement long sought for. They combine lightness 
and durability with absolute water-tight qualities. 
With these floors in stables, public or private build- 
ings, mills, ware-houses, hotels, breweries, slaugh- 
ter-houres, etc., there can be no leakage of ‘water or 
foul smells. They can be of any thickness desired, 
and will save more than their entire cost in preservip 
furniture, goods, and ceilings, in case of flooding o 
floors by fire or bursting or leaking of water-pipes. 
The filling is both adhesive and elastic, and allows 
for shrinking, expansion, and = 
no strain whatever on the walls, 
caulking. 

Good Agent wanted at the West. 

OFFIcE oF SAMUEL D. KRELLEY, ARCHITECT. 

Boston, Jan 21, 1885. 
W. L. DoLBEARE, Esq. 

Dear Sir : —I have el your Improved Water-Tight 
Wood Floors, for stable purposes, for the past three 
years, to the extent of about forty-three thousand 
(43.000) square feet, and a. a each case given com- 
plete satisfact'on. Yours S. D. KELLEY. 

VINAL’S PARK RIDING “ACADEMY AND 
STABLES. 
Cor. West Chester Park and Newbury St. 
Boston, Dec., 1884. 

Dear Sir: — The Patent Floors you ‘put into my 
building eighteen months ago have proved perfect in 
every respect, one floor in particu'ar, which has eighty 
stalls, with riding academy above and carriage floor 
below, has had a severe test, but not once have I 
found a leak, therefore, I can unhesitatingly recom- 
mend Dolbeare’s Pateut Floors. 

W. VINAL. 


Yo 

JOHNSON’ EXTENSION STABLES. 

Cor. Curve St, and Broadway Extersion. 
w Boston, Dec. 15, 1884. 
Dear Sir: — Your Water-Tight Wood Floors put in 
for me two vears since has proved a perfect success. 
You are at liberty to refer to me at avy time in regard 

to it. Yours respectfully, GEO, S. JOHNSON, 
Orders respectfully solicited and personally attended 

to by addressing 


W. L. DOLBEARE, 
No. 522 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


L. DOLBEARE, 


Drawing- Office. 


Drawings rendered in line or color 
with reasonable despatch. 
ADDRESS 
Editors of the American Architect, 
211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


THOMAS 


For a Sasu 
OF 250 LBs. 


““MORTON’S METAL” 


(Registered Trade-mark, May Ist, 1883.) 


Cable and Champion Sash-Chains 


and Patented Attachments. 
mill The most RELIABLE and CHEAPEST article in the market for suspending (@ 


W indow-Sashes. - 
HAS GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH, 


Can be easily applied to any window, and gives SATISFACTION wherever used. 
Samples sent to any ARCHITECT free on application. Now in use 
in all the leading cities throughout the United States. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


‘N/IVHI NOIFNVHD 


MORTON, 


65 ELIZABETH ST., NEW YORK. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS 


Should Investigate the Merits of 


THE ORMSBY 
SPRING ROLLER BALANCE. 


IN OLD FRAMES, | 


IN NEW FRAMES, 


SUBSTITUTE FOR WEIGHTS and CORDS. 
ORMSBY SASH HOLDER CO., 


92 Utica Street, - - BOSTON, MASS. 
(Opposite B. & A. Depot.) 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
20 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. E. SAILE. 


Architectural Sculptor. 


Wood Carving and Modelling. 
49 University Place, NEW YORK. 


Interior Decorations in Wood and Plaster. 


Something New for the Stable. 


Read’s Patent Harness Bracket. 


An Article 1 wanted but never before made. 
Holds the whole harness, takes no more room than 
the ordinary hook or peg, can be used for both single 
and double harness. Gives the harness-case a neat 
appearance, as it carries the harness up uniformly in 
width with the saddle, beside a the bridle and 
breast Se a in their proper shape ey are neatly ja- 
with gilt facin Price ®18 perdozen, Are 

Oe in use in over 100 first-class private stables in and 
about Boston. 

Each bracket lettered “J. J. Read, Boston, 
Mass.” For sale by dealers everywhere. 

Indorsed and approved by the following named gen- 
tlemen, all of whom have them in use : 

Boston; Kk. H. White, J. M. Sears, J. T. Morse, Jr., 
Thos. Motley. Cambridge : F. A. Kennedy. Ports- 
mouth, N. H.: Hon. Frank Jones. Milton: H. P. 
Kidder, Col. H. S. Russell, J. M. Forbes. Dedham : 
A. W. Nickerson. Newton: J. U. Potter. Salem : 
Dr. W. Saunders. Waltham: J.H. Ellison. Read- 
ville: C.G. White. Beverly: Dr. Chas. Haddock. 
Swampscott; C. P. Curtis. 

The public’ are cautioned against all similar brack- 
ets, not marked with my stamp, as such brackets are 
infringements of patents held y me, 

Also cedar-top riding-saddle bracket. Price $3.50 
each. An w for English coach and straight 
whip combin Price 50 cents each. 

JAMES J. READ, 13 Tremont Row, Room 10. 


A. G. NEWMAN, late NEWMAN & CAPRON. 


Fine Bronze Hardware, 


Warerooms, 1180 BROADWAY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bank, Office and Stoop Railings in Bronze or Brass. Antique Furniture- 
Trimmings. Electrical and Mechanical Bell-Hanging Burglar-Alarms. 
Factory, 157-163 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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